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T^ORKS  of  this  description,  if  executed  with  tolerahle 
ability  and  fairness,  ueserve  well  of  the  public.  Occu¬ 
pying  a  miadle  rank  between  works  of  dry  information  and 
worl^  of  amusement,  they  answer  a  very  useful  purpose,  ini 
this  busy  but  unlearned  age,  by  making  general  readers  better 
acquainted  with  what  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  ignorant 
of~the  histoiy  of  their  own  country.  On  this  ground,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  some  claims  to  the  gratitudd 
of  his  readers  ;  for,  although  as  an  expositor  of  history,  he  is 
a  most  delusive  guide,  stiu,  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  him 
for  a  personal  introduction  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  cha¬ 
racters  of  former  days.  After  reading  the  Abbot,  and  Renil- 
worth,  and  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  we  feel  that  we  have 
not  merely  read  of — we  have  seen  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have 
seen  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Caroline.  Were  the  his¬ 
torical  portraits  executed  with  even  less  fidelity  than  they  arc, 
they  would  still  be  valuable  as  giving  an  impulse  to  curiosity 
respecting  the  events  in  which  those  personages  were  implicated. 
In  the  same  manner  us  the  Lady  of  tne  Lake  sent  all  our  touriiila 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  amid  the  scenery  of  the  Trosadhs, 
and  Rokeby  recalled  them  to  tlie  milder  beauties  of  the  Greta, 
tlie  Tales  of  my  Landlord  put  its  readers  upon  looking  into 
Scottish  history ;  and  the  subsequent  works  of  the  same  inex¬ 
haustible  pen  have  tended  to  create  a  strong  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  This  interest,  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  productions  of  the  memoir- writer  are  well  adapted  to  gra¬ 
tify.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  form  an  accept¬ 
able  supplement  to  Kenilworth ;  and  the  present  work  will,  we 
doubt  not.  succeed  all  the  better  for  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
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Miss  Aikin’s  object  has  apparently  been,  to  impart  to  history 
the  interest,  yet  not  the  precise  form  of  biography.  In  her 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
But  what  power  of  poet  or  of  novelist  could  render  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  James  the  First,  or  even  his  court,  interesting  ?  To 
save  him  from  appearing  alternately  ridiculous  and  despicable, 
is  all  his  biograpner  can  do.  His  is  a  reign,  indeed,  with 
which  it  recjuired  some  courage  in  a  female  writer  to  meddle; 
and  Miss  Aikin  has  evidently  felt  embarrassed  by  her  task.  She 
hopes  ‘  that  the  indulgence  which  has  attended  her  former  la- 

•  hours,  will  not  be  found  to  have  deserted  her  on  the  present 

•  occasion,  when  many  circumstances,  some  of  them  connected 

•  mth  the  subject  of  these  po^cs,  others  of  a  personal  nature, 

•  conspire  to  increase  her  anxiety  and  her  diffidence.*  Yet,  the 
subject  has  one  advantage.  The  reader  brings  to  the  perusal 
of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  James  1.,  fewer  prepossessions 
and  less  unreasonable  expectations.  He  does  not  require,  in 
the  Writer  a  warmth  of  imagination  which  should  give  to  his¬ 
tory  tlie  colours  of  poetry,  nor  does  he  expect  to  find  in  its  de¬ 
tails  the  interest  of  romance.  The  reign  which  followed  the 
meny  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  has  never  been  mistaken  for 
a  golden  age.  It  w^as  neither  the  age  of  chivalry,  nor  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  nor  of  martial  achievements,  nor  of  literary  taste.  It 
neither  commenced  with  reformation,  nor  continued  in  honour, 
nor 'ended  with  glory.  As  regards  foreign  relations,  the  reign 
of  James  is  one  long  disgrace  upon  our  annals.  At  home,  it 
was  the  triumph  of  favouritism,  intrigue,  ecclesiastical  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  pnmigacy  of  manners.  And  yet,  this  is  the  reign  of 
which  the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts  says,  •  Could  human  nature 

•  ever  reach  happiness,  the  condition  of  the  English  gentry 
‘  under  so  mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might  merit  that  appel- 
'  lation.*^  Uapin  closes  his  nistory  of  this  period  witn  an 
opposite  remark,  that  *  whatever  may  be  said  for  and  against 
'  King  James's  person,  it  is  certain  tliat  England  never  flou- 
'  rished  less  than  in  his  reign.*  And  he  gives  the  following 
epigram  as  a  proof  of  the  little  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 
by  her  neighbours. 

<  Tandls  qu*  Elizabeth  fut  roy, 

L'Angloia  fut  d’Espogne  Teffroy. 

Maintenant,  devise  et  caquette, 

RC*gi  par  la  reine  Jaquette.’f 

•  Hume's  HisL  Appendix  to  the  Reign  of  Junics  I. 

+  England,  in  King  Bess's  reign, 

Unce  the  dread  and  scourge  of  Spain, 

Has  liic  Don's  derision  been, 

Tiidcr  .faqueline  her  Queen. 
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'  The  great  figure/  remarks  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  homely 
language,  *  which  the  Crown  of  England  had  made  in  Queen 

*  iSiiabetlfs  time,  who  had  rendered  herself  the  arbiter  of 

*  Christendom,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  was  so  much 

*  eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  this  reign,  that  King 

*  James  was  become  the  scorn  of  the  age;  and  while  hungry 

*  writers  Hattered  him  out  of  measure  at  home,  he  was  de- 

*  spised  by  all  abroad  as  a  pedant  without  true  judgement, 

*  courage,  or  steadiness,  subject  to  his  favourites,  and  de- 

*  livered  up  to  the  counsels  or  rather  the  corruption  of  Spain/ 
James  was  a  striking  exception  to  tlie  genend  rule,  **  Train 

**  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
“  will  not  depart  from  it.”  The  royal  pupil  of  Buchanan  re¬ 
tained  nothing  of  the  lessons  of  his  master,  but  his  Latin  and 
his  pedantry.  The  young  Presbyteiian  became  the  zealous  and 
inexorable  prelatist.  But  the  events  of  his  early  life  sufticiently 
explain  the  change  in  his  sentiments.  James  was  through  lire 
the  creature  of  the  moat  debasing  of  intluences,  that  exercised 
by  a  favourite  minion  ;  and  if  the  character  of  a  sovereign  may 
be  know  n  from  that  of  his  favourites,  there  needs  no  other  proof 
of  the  wortlilessness  of  him  w  ho  could  surrender  himself  to 
the  guidance  successively  of  such  miscreants  as  Arran,  Carr, 
and  V*^illiers.  The  Duke  oi  Lenox  alone,  of  all  his  favourites,  bore 
a  character  respectable  in  private  life  ;  and  he  was  a  Papist. 
The  history  of  James's  Scottish  reign,  is  marked  by  the  most 
deplorable  imbecility  and  misrule.  It  is  clear,  that  during  the 
whole  period,  he  was  acting  with  profound  dissimulation,  and 
looking  to  the  bright  reversion  of  the  English  monarchy  as  the 
event  which  was  to  make  him  his  own  master.  His  hypocritical 
protestation  is  well  known,  when,  standing  up  in  the  General 
Assembly  with  his  bonnet  ofT  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he 
praised  God  for  being  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sincerest  in  the 
world,  adding :  ‘  As  for  our  neighbouring  kirk  of  England,  their 

*  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English  ;  they  want  nothing  of 

*  the  mass  but  the  liftings/  And  yet,  in  the*'  Basilicon  Doron,” 
he  urges  upon  his  son  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  and  their 
re-admission  into  parliament,  as  the  only  remedy  against  that 
national  pest,  the  Puritans,  whom  he  vituperates  as  men  *  whom 

no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind,  breath¬ 
ing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring  without 
measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their  own  ima¬ 
ginations,  without  any  warrant  of  the  word,  the  square  of 
tbfir  conscience.’  At  the  head  of  the  party  thus  intempe- 
mtely  denounced,  was  Andrew  Melville  ! 

*  It  was  in  vain/  remarks  Miss  Aikin,  *  that  James  had  declared 
in  bis  speech  to  parliament  in  159H,  that  **  he  minded  not  to  bring  in 
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papUtical  or  Anglicane  bishops  ;**  a  decided  hoatiUty  to  the  prcsby« 
ierian  discipline  marked  all  his  projects  and  all  his  actions ;  and  bis 
earnestness  in  procuring  from  tne  general  assembly  the  absolutiw  of 
the  catholic  earls  from  their  sentence  of  excommunication,  assisted 
in  reviving  the  suspicion  of  his  cherishing  a  secret  partiality  for  the 
religion  of  his  mother.  These  suspicions,  however,  appear  to  hive 
been  in  one  sense  ill-founded:  James,  as  a  polemic,  was  probably 
sincere  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers;  but  ns  a  prince, 
he  dreaded  and  abliorred  the  republican  spirit  of  pri^yterianism; 
and  as  expectant  of  the  English  crown,  he  was  at  this  time  politically 
bent  on  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  whatever 
expense  of  protestant  consistency*  With  a  view  to  this  object^  be 
had  restorca  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  Beaton  the 
catholic  archbishop,  who  had  Bed  his  country  at  the  Reformation ; 
and  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  France.  What  was  much  won 
flagrant,  he  addressed  a  courtly  letter  to  the  pope  himself,  in  which, 
after  many  professions  of  regard,  and  even  ot  gratitude,  to  the  holi 
father,  he  declared  himself  firmly  resolved  to  treat  the  catliolics  will 
indulgence ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a  more  frenuent  and  is- 
timate  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Rome,  solicited  the  pope  Iq 
confer  the  rank  of  cardinal  on  Drummond  bishop  of  Vaison.  Thii 
letter  was  discovered  and  copied  by  the  master  of  Gray,  who  now  if. 
sided  at  Rome  in  the  character  of  an  English  spy,  and  conveyed  wkh 
all  speed  to  oueen  Elizabeth.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  she  immediately 
dispatched  Howes  privately  to  remonstrate  on  this  subject  with  Jamsi: 
but,  happily  for  this  prince,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  every 
thing  to  dread  from  popular  fury,  the  letter  was  never  made  public 
till  some  years  after  James  hud  quitted  Scotland*  It  was  then  print^ 
by  cardinal  Bellormine,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance,  and  was  never  disavowed  by  its  royal  author.’  pp.  S3* 

James's  leaning  to  popery  might  have  been  pardonable:  it 
was  the  religion  of  his  mother.  But,  in  nothing  consistent,  he 
wrote,  before  he  was  twenty,  a  I^tin  commentary  on  the  Apoci* 
Ivpse  to  prove  that  the  Pope  is  antichrist,  and  then  favoured  the 
Catholics  and  courted  the  Pope.  He  appointed  one  of  bs 
father's  murderers  his  ambassaaor  to  England  ;  and  yet,  in  hi 
Busilicon  Doron,  he  tells  his  son:  '  Besides  the  judgements 
‘  God  that  witli  my  eyes  1  have  seen  fall  upon  all  them  thtt 

*  were  chief  traitors  to  my  parents,  1  may  justly  affirm,  I  neiw 

*  found  yet  a  constant  billing  by  me  in  all  my  straits,  by  tin! 

*  that  were  of  perfite  age  in  my  parents'  days,  but  onlyby  sncl 

*  as  constantly  bode  by  them ;  I  mean  sj>ecially  by  them  tbn 
‘  sened  the  queen  my  mother.’  That  is  to  sav,  the  RofflO 
Catholics  of  Scotland.  The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Mumjf. 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  favoured,  if  not  instigated  & 
James.  Burnet  says,  that  the  King,  ‘  on  a  secret  jealousy  fl* 
‘  Uie  Lari  of  Murray,  then  esteemed  the  handsomest  man^*^ 

*  Scotland,  set  on  tlie  Marcpiisof  Huntley,  who  was  his  mort** 
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*  enemy,  to  murder  him ;  and  by  a  writing  all  in  his  own  hand, 

*  he  promised  to  save  him  harmless  for  it.  He  set  the  house  in 
'  which  he  was  on  fire ;  and  the  Earl  flying  awyr,  was  followed 
'  and  murdered  ;  and  Huntley  sent  Gordon  of  Buckey  with  the 
'  news  to  the  King.  Soon  after,  all  who  were  concerned  in  that 

*  vile  fact  were  pardoned,  which  laid  the  King  open  to  much 

*  censure.  And  this  tuade  the  matter  of  Gowrif  to  be  the  less  />e- 
‘  lined.*  A  dirge  exists,  composed  for  ‘  the  bonny  earl  of 
‘  Murray,*  in  which  he  is  expressly  styled  *  the  queen's  love.' 
A  similar  explanation  is  assigned  as  the  key  to  the  inexplicable 
story  of  the  Gowry  conspiracy.  ‘  Out  of  Scotland/  writes  Sir 
Henry  Neville  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  *  we  hear  that  there  is 

*  no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  diffidence,  between 
‘  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  wife ;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that 

*  the  discovery  of  some  affection  between  her  and  the  Earl  of 

*  Cowrie’s  brother,  who  was  killed  with  him,  was  the  truest 

*  cause  and  motive  of  all  that  tragedy.’  Certain  it  is,  tliat 
James's  conduct  is  unsusceptible  of  any  explanation  consistent 
with  his  entire  innocence  in  the  affair ;  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  him,  is,  that  if  his  jealousy  was  well  founded,  it 
was  not  wnthout  provocation  or  precedent,  that  he  stooped  to 
assassination.*  He  who  pardoned  the  murderer  of  Overbury, 
cannot  at  all  events  be  wronged  by  the  suspicion. 

*  The  Gowrie  conspiracy,’  remarks  the  present  Writer,  *  if  so  it 
merits  to  be  entitled,  was  the  last  event  of  James’i  reign  in  Scotland ; 
every  thing  was  now  hushed  into  tranquillity  around  him ;  and  he  bad 
only  to  await,  with  as  little  impatience  as  possible,  the  moment  des* 
lined  to  bring  within  his  grasp  the  sceptre  on  which  his  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  had  so  long  been  fixed. 

*  Five  and  thirty  years  of  ro3ralty  had  now  fully  accomplished  James 
yi  .in  what  he  call^  **  king-craft;*’  but  they  bad  left  bun  deplorably 
ignorant  of  the  only  true  art  of  government,-i-4be  best  noode  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  honor  and  happiness  of  a  civilized  nation.  Amid  the  turbu¬ 
lence  and  lawlessness  of  the  contending  factions  who  had  alternately 
seized  the  custody  of  his  person  and  protected  themselves  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  name,  seif-preservation  had  become  the  6rst  object  of 
the  monarch’s  solicitude ;  and  destitute  of  all  higher  and  better  re¬ 
sources,  he  had  learned  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural  weanont  of 
the  fceble,-.^eoeit  and  artifice.  A  temporising  policy,  which  nattered 
and  disappointed  every  party  by  turns,  which  exposed  all  bis  profes¬ 
sions  to  contempt,  and  all  his  principles  to  suspicion,  thus  beoame 
h^itual  to  him,  and  passed  upon  himself  for  the  perfection  of  civil 
wisdom.  Two  classes  of  men  indeed,  he  regarded  with  undisguised 
svertion ;  the  Jesuits,  who  preached  up  the  right  of  the  pope  to  free 

*  At  a  later  period,  when  James  was  intent  on  cultivating  the 
fricn^ip  of  the  young  King  of  France,  *  on  occasion  of  the  assassi- 

*  natioD  of  tlie  Marshal  D’Ancre  by  order  of  Louis,  he  did  not 
.  scruple  to  assure  him  of  his  approbation  of  the  act.* 
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subjects  from  tbeir  allegiance  to  heretical  sovereigns  :  and  the  pres- 
b^risu  clergy,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  controlling  tlie  actions 
of  their  prince,  and  of  excommunicating  him  if  he  refused  to  obey 
their  admonitions.  Acainst  these  enemies  he  exerted  himself  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  capable;  combating  the  Jesuits  with 
his  pen,  and  the  Scotch  church  not  with  this  instrument  alone,  hot 
with  acts  of  parliament,  and  acts  of  power  and  prerogative,  which 
in  any  other  cause  he  would  have  feared  to  hazard.  It  seems  to  have 
been  partly  out  of  opposition  to  the  contumacious  spirit  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Knox,  that  James  adopted,  and  endeavoured  to  inculcate' 
upon  his  subjects,  that  sublime  theory  of  the  absolute  power  and  ia- 
cttable  majesty  of  kings,  which  consoled  his  vanity  in  some  degree 
for  those  practical  limitations  to  which  a  haughty  nobility  and  an  in¬ 
tractable  presbytery  compelled  him  to  submit. 

*  The  temper  ot  this  prince,  though  childishly  irascible,  was  only 
on  great  and  repeated  provocations  susceptible  ot  rancor  and  revenge; 
towards  his  courtiers  and  favorites  he  overflowed  with  affiihility  and 
good  nature,  and  unfortunately  both  for  himself  and  his  people  he 
was  able  to  deny  them  nothing.  Of  dignity,  whether  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  or  personal,  he  was  totally  destitute  ;  and  his  indifference  to 
female  society,  his  passion  for  tne  sports  of  the  held,  the  love  of 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery  which  he  had  caught  from  Arran  and  the  vila 
crew  of  sycophants  with  which  he  surrounded  him,  added  to  his 
odious  habit  of  profane  swearing,  contracted  probably  in  the  samt 
society,  gave  to  his  manners  a  decided  stamp  of  coarseness  and  vul¬ 
garity.*  Vol.  I.  pp.59— ^1. 

Such  wuH  the  successor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom,  at 
his  accession,  an  obse(|uiouH  church  and  a  confiding  nation 
fell  prostrate  !  Janus  was  tlien  in  his  seven  and  thirtieth  yearl 
His  person  is  tlius  portrayed. 

*  **  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  more  corpulent  through  his  clothei 
than  in  his  body,  yet  fat  enough  ;  his  clothes  ever  being  nuide  large  and 
easy,  the  doublets  quilted  for  stiletto  proof ;  his  breeches  in  plaili 
and  full  stuffed  :  he  was  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  which  wai 
the  reason  of  his  quilted  doublets :  his  eye  large,  ever  rolling  after 
any  stranger  came  in  hit  presence ;  insomuch  as  many  for  shame  have 
left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  countenance :  hb  bca^  was  very  thia; 
hb  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  made  him  drink  very  unconidyi 
as  if  eating  his  drink,  which  came  out  into  the  cup  of  each  side  n 
mouth  ;  hb  skin  was  as  soil  as  taffeta  sarsenet;  which  felt  so  becauM 
he  never  washed  his  hands,  only  rubbed  hb  fingers*  ends  slightly  wkli 
tlic  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  Hb  legs  were  very  weak  ;  having,  as  soias 
thought,  some  foul  play  in  hb  youth  ;  or,  rather,  before  he  was  borm 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of  age ;  that  weaknetf 
made  him  ever  leaning  on  otlier  men’s  shoulders  ;  hb  walk  was  ever 
circular.” 

«  *  The  disagreeable  imprcMion  of  ao  uncouth  an  exterior  was  aggra¬ 
vated  In  James  by  a  dialect  scarcely  intelligihle  to  the  Englbh,  and 
peculiarly  offensive  to  their  cart  from  the  scntiuicnt  of  national  aoi* 
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moMty  with  which  it  wai  Miociated ;  by  a  •triking  impropiiel^y.  in 
cireat;  by  a  total  absence  of  all  dignity  in  demeanour;  and  by,Q!i|ap<< 
nert  at  once  illiberal  and  ungracious.  **  1  shall  leave  dres^ 
posterity/*  says  a  caustic  writer,  in  the  colors  1  saw  him  in  the  ne^ 
progress  af\er  his  inauguration  ;  m  bich  was  as  green  as  the  grass  he 
trod  on ;  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by 
his  side.  How  suitable  to  his  age,  calling,  or  person,  I  leave  others 
to  judge  from  his  pictures.** 

•  Notwithstanding  all  these  his  eminent  disqualifications  for  acting 
the  part  of  sovereign  before  the  eyes  of  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
unrivalled  performance  of  oueen  Elizabeth,  James  continued  to  be 
borne  along  with  the  full  tiue  of  popularity ;  the  charms  of  noveky 
atoning,  as  it  appears,  for  everjideficienev.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the 
excess  of  obsequiousness  every  where  exhibited,  that  an  honest,  plain 
Scotsman  who  attended  him,  surprised  at  a  mode  of  reception  so  new 
both  to  himself  and  his  master,  could  not  refrain  from  breaking 
out  into  the  **  prophetical  expression,**  os  it  is  called  by  Wilson, 
**  This  people  will  spoil  a  gude  king!**  *  VoL  I.  pp.  97 — 9* 

James's  first  act,  on  entering  his  newly  acquired  kingdom, 
wns  to  commit  to  prison  a  seminary  priest,  who  delivered  him 
a  petition  from  the  Catholics.  His  second  was,  to  hang  a  cut* 
purse  taken  in  the  fact,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial  by 
jury.  *  No  resistance,*  it  is  said,  *  was  made  on  any  part 

*  to  this  needless  violation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  of  the 

*  first  principles  of  all  civilized  government ;  but  it  appears  to 

*  have  made  a  deep  impression.^  *  1  hear  our  new  king  hath 

*  hanged  one  man  before  he  was  tried,*  writes  Sir  John  Har* 
rln^on  ;  *  *tis  strangely  done  ;  now  if  the  wind  bloweth  thusj 

*  why  may  not  a  man  be  tried  before  he  hath  offended  T*  In 
the  course  of  the  royal  progress  to  the  metropolis, 

*  “  his  majesty  passed  in  state  to  master  Oliver  Cromwell*!  house, 
where  his  majesty  and  all  his  followers,  with  all  comers  whatsoever, 
had  such  entertainment  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  any  place 
before,  since  his  first  setting  forward  out  of  Scotland.  There  was 
such  plenw  and  variety  of  meats,  such  diversity  of  wines,  and  those 
not  riff-ruff,  but  ever  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  the  cellars  open  at  any 
man*8  pleasure.  And  if  it  were  so  common  with  wine,  there  is  little 
question  but  the  butteries  for  beer  and  ale  were  more  common.** 

. .  As  this  bounty  was  held  back  to  none  within  the  house, 

so,  for  such  poor  people  at  would  not  press  in,  there  were  open  beer¬ 
houses  erected,  wherein  there  was  no  want  of  bread  and  beef  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poorest  creatures. — Neither  was  this  provision  for  th^ 
little  time  of  bis  majesty*s  stay  ;  but  it  was  made  ready  fourteen  days* 
^  aflcr  his  highness*  departure  distributed  to  as  many  as  had  mma 
for  it”  The  personage  by  whom  James  was  received  with  thv  mag* 
nificence  of  hospitality,  was  a  loyal  and  jovial  gentleman  who  lived 
h’sh,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  and  died  the  oldest 'fcDigbt 
In  EngUmd,  one  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the  protectoiate  of 
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hit  nephew  and  godson,  of  whom  he  never  deigned  to  beg  a  favour.' 
Beaidet  all  his  good  and  costly  cheer,  master  Cromwell  at  parting  pre¬ 
sented  the  king  with  many  gifts ;  as,  a  large  gold  cup,  fine  horses^ 
deep-mouthed  hounds,  and  hawks  of  excellent  wing  ;  he  likewise  di¬ 
vided  fifty  pounds  amongst  his  officers.  Horses  richly  caparisoned 
were  presented  to  James  by  others  of  his  loyal  entertainers.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  106. 

Little  did  the  King  dream  tliat  the  godson  and  namesake  of 
his  host,  should  usurp  the  throne  he  was  now  proceeding  to 
occupy,  and  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  unhappy  son. 
anecdote  shews  the  absurdity  of  the  calumny,  adopted  by 
Hume,  which  ascribes  to  the  Protector  a  mean  origin. 

'  James  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  nearly  a 
twelvemonth,  ere  he  condescended  to  call  a  parliament,  t'he 
pestilence  which  had  raged  in  the  metropolis  was  made  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  the  delay ;  but  that  was  surely  a  very  insufficient 
reason,  since  a  parliament  might  have  been  summoned  to  meet 
at  a  safe  distance  from  London,  as,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Uie  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban’s  was  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  ns  Charles  1.  suiuinoued  the  commons  to  meet  at  Oxford. 

*  In  his  proclamation  for  the  calling  of  the  parliament,  the  king  took 
upon  him  to  instruct  the  electors  whut  kind  of  persons  they  snould 
choose  or  reject  for  their  representatives;  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten,  that  any  notorious  contravention  of  the  meaning  of 
this  his  royal  edict,  should  be  visited  upon  the  cities  or  boroughs  with 
forfeiture  of  their  liberties,  and  upon  the  persons  elected,  with  fine 
and  imprisonment ; — liy  what  law,  or  in  what  court  of  judicature,'  it 
were  superfluous  to  inquire.  ’  In  the  house  of  lords  the  cause  of  pre¬ 
rogative  might  be  expected  to  triumph  uncontrolled ;  the  bench  of 
bishops,  with  not  more  than  one' or  two  exceptions,  were  its  devoted 
partisans and  amongst  the  temporal  peers,  the  new  creations  alooe 
would  go  far  towards  securing  it  from  defeat ;  the  number  of  these 
already  amounting  to  nineteen  out  of  eighty-eight,  at  this  time  the 
sum  total  of  the  baronage  of  England,  including  the  two  attainted 
lords  Cobhani  and  Grey  of  Wilton.  The  fact  may  be  wortli  statingi 
that  only  nine  peers  of  the  creation  of  Elizabeth  sat  in  the  first  ps^ 
liameot  of  her  successor.*  w  -  . 

The  King’s  speech  to  his  parliament  was  characterised  by  its 
probxity,  its  high  unconstitutional  pretensions,  and  its  offensive 
impolicy.  '  Ic  stigmatised  the  Puritans  as  novelists  and  disaf* 
fected  persons,  whose  impatience  to  suffer  any  superiority 

•  maketh  their  seats  insufferable  in  any  well-governed  com- 

*  monwealth,’  while  it  avowed  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
MonarcJi  to  meet  tlie' Catholics  half-way.  James  had  already» 
in  the  Ilampton-coiirt  conference,  given  an  appalling  specimen 
of  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative  in  matters  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  A  petiUon  from  upwards  of  a  thousand  clergy* 
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men  of  the  Puritan  persuasion,  praying  for  *  a  reformation  in 

*  the  church«ser\’ice,  ministry,  livings,  and  discipline/^ had 
been  *  obtruded  oti  the  reluctant  notice  of  James  in  his  pro* 

*  gress  to  the  capital/  In  Jan.  1604,  the  divines  were  sum* 
nioned  to  H a mpt on-court.  On  the  first  day,  a  select  number 
of  the  bishops  and  deans  were  admitted  to  a  private  conference 
with  the  King,  none  of  the  petitioning  party  oeing  present.  At 
the  next  meeting,  four  ministers  only,  nominated  by  the  King, 
appeared  for  the  Puritan  divines ;  and  the  conference  began 
in  the  presence  of  the  privy  council  and  a  throng  of  courtiers,  the 
King  nimself  prc  siding  as  moderator:  The  following  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  given  by  an  eve-witness.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  wlio  was  certainly.  Miss  Aikin  remarks,  neither 
a  Puritan  himself,  nor  a  friend  of  Puritans. 

*  The  bishops  came  to  the  king  about  the  petition  of  the  puri¬ 
tans.  I  was  by,  and  heard  much  discourse.  The  kins  talked  much 
Latin,  and  disputed  with  Dr.  Reynolds  at  Hampton ;  hut  he  rather 
used  upbraidings  than  argument,  and  told  the  petitioners  that  they 
wanted  to  strip  Christ  again,  and  bid  them  away  with  their  SDivellio^. 

. The  bishops  seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  ms 

majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of  inspiration.  1  wist  not  what  they 
mean;  but  the  spirit  was  rather  foul-mouthed.  I  cannot  be  present 
at  the  next  meeting,  though  the  bishop  of  London  said  that  1  might 
be  in  the  ante-chamber  :  it  seemeth  the  king  will  not  change  the  re¬ 
ligious  observances.  There  was  much  discourse  about  the  ring  in 
mtrrisgc  and  the  cross  in  bimtism ;  but  if  I  guess  aright,  the  pe¬ 
titioners  against  one  crass  will  find  another.*^  * 

According  to  Rapin,  who  follows  chiefly  Echard  and  Spottia- 
sood,  tlie  Puritan  ministers  were  over-awed  at  finding  the  King 
take  upon  himself  to  reply  to  them,  sometimes  with  reasons, 
sometimes  with  threats.  *  Seeing  the  King  become  their  ad- 
'  versnry,  which  they  did  not  expect,  they  chose  to  be  silent 
‘  and  feigned  to  be  satisfied.'  The  points  they  insisted  .upon, 
were,  he  tells  us,  ‘  l.That  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to 

*  plant  good  and  learned  pastors  in  the  churches,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  people.  2.  That  subscription  was  required 

*  to  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  wherein  they  saw  several  tilings 

*  which  their  conscience  would  not  suffer  them  to  receive. 

That  the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  censures  of  lay- 

*  men,  ^  meam  of  the  High  Commission.  4.  They  objected 
a^inst  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sur¬ 
plice,  with  some  other  tnings  which  th^  looked  upon  as  super¬ 
stitious.*  Their  spokesman  was  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  has  the 

merit  of  having  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  King  promised  to  have  carried  into 
^‘xecution.  And  this,  which  was  the  only  good  result  of  the 
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mock-conference,  forms  the  brightest  action  of  the  Monarch’s 
rei^.  The  other  Puritan  ministers  were.  Dr.  Spark,  Mr, 
Knewstubb,  and  Mr.  Chaderton.  Archbishop  Whitgift  was 
the  prelate  who  declared  that  *  he  verily  believed  the  King 

*  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  God.*  Dr.  Welwood  says,  that  the 
conference  *  was  but  a  blind  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into 

*  Scotland.’  All  the  Scotch  noblemen  then  at  court  were  di¬ 
rected  to  be  present ;  and  others,  both  noblemen  luid  ministers, 
were  called  up  from  Scotland  by  the  Kinjij’s  letter  to  assist  at 
it.  The  King’s  pointed  and  angry  allusions  to  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians,  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  and  his  subsequent 
measures  in  Scotland,  afford  some  countenance  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition.  They  shew  at  least  that  he  had  already  taken  his  re¬ 
solution  with  regard  to  Episcopacy.  ‘  If  you  aim  at  a  Scotch 

*  presbytery,’  he  told  the  ministers,  ‘  it  agrees  as  well  with 

*  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.’  And  he  concluded  the 
conference  by  saying:  ‘  If  this  be  all  your  party  hath  to  say, 

*  1  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  luirrie  tliem 

*  out  of  tile  land,  or  else  do  worse.’ 

*  James  was  the  first  king  of  England  to  whom  the  inappropriate 
title  of  sacred  majesty  was  applied.’ 

James’s  first  English  favourite  was  Philip  Herbert,  whom  he 
created  Earl  of  IVlontgomery.  The  comeliness  of  his  person, 
and  his  skill  and  indetatigable  industry  in  hunting,  (the  King’s 
favourite  iimusement  next  to  polemics,)  are  assigned  by  Claren¬ 
don  as  the  cause  of  his  advancement.  ‘  lie  pretended  to  no 

*  other  quidifications  than  to  understand  horses  and  dogs  veiy 

*  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him  the  better  for,  being,  at  hn 

*  first  coming  into  England,  very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the 
‘  reputation  of  great  parts.'  Violence  of  temper  and  profligacy 
of  manners  were  afterwards  this  favourite’s  prominent  characte^ 
isticR.  His  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
which  were  entirely  managed  by  the  King,  were  celebmted  at 
court  with  all  possible  magnificence  and  festivity.  ‘  The  brutal 

*  sportM  of  the  cockpit,  disused  and  even  prohibited  by  Eliza- 

*  beth,  were  revived,  and  served  to  divert  the  King  twice  t 

*  week  in  the  intervals  of  hunting.’  The  manners  of  the  court 
of  James  are  mon'  fully  described  in  Sir  John  Harrington’s  ac¬ 
count  of  an  entertainment  given  at  Theobalds  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury'  to  the  royal  Dane,  who  in  1606  visited  this  country. 
Christiiui  IV.,  we  iire  told,  ‘  was  not  less  addicted  to  deep  ca- 
‘  rouses  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  uncle  of  prince 
‘  Hamlet.’ 

*  **  In  compliance  with  your  asking,  now  shall  you  accept  iiwp<^ 
account  of  rich  doings.  1  came  here  a  day  or  two  before  the  Daniik 
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king  came,  and  from  the  day  he  did  come  until  this  hour,  1  have  Ween 
well  nigh  overwhelmed  wiiu  carousal  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  The 
s|)orU&gao  each  day  in  such  manner  and  such  sort  as  had  welhnigh 
|)crsuadeu  me  of  Malioroet’s  paradise.  We  had  women,  and  indeed 
wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as  would  have  astonished  each  sober  be¬ 
holder.  Our  feasts  were  mogniticent,  and  tlie  two  royal  guests  did 
most  lovingly  embrace  each  oUier  nt  table.  I  think  the  Dane  hath 
strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles ;  for  tliose  whom  1 
never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion  and  wallow 
in  beastly  delights.  The  ladles  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen 
to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In  good  sooth,  the  |)arliament  did  kindly 
to  provide  his  majesty  so  seasonably  with  money,  for  there  hath  been 
no  lack  of  good  living;  shows,  sights  and  banqueting!  from  morn  to 
eve. 

<  One  day  n  great  feast  was  held,  and  af\cr  dinner,  the  r^resen- 
taiion  of  Solomon  his  temple  and  the  coming  of  tlie  queen  of  Sheba 
was  made,  or,  1  may  better  say,  was  meant  to  have  been  made  beforo 
their  majesties,  by  device  of  tlie  earl  of  Salisbury  and  othera.— -But 
alas!  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjbyment,  so  did 
prove  our  presentment  hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen's 
part,  did  carry  most  precious  giBs  to  both  their  majesties,  but,  for- 

Sthc  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  Ids 
majesty’s  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  1  rather  think  it 
was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  nap- 
llos  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  up,  and 
would  dunce  with  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell  down  and  humbled 
himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on 
u  bed  of  state ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  witli  the  presents  of  the 
queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments;  such  as  wine, 
creum,  beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  back- 
wrard,  or  fell  down  ;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now 
did  ap|>ear  in  rich  dress,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did  essay 
to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  with¬ 
drew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  was  then 
alone,  for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works,  and  lefk 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition  i  Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet, 
and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed; 
in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance  and  brought  gifts,  but  said  she 
would  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not 
already  given  his  majesty.  She  then  returned  to  Faith  and  Hope, 
who  were  both  sick  ••••  in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory  in 
bright  armour,  and  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification  did  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  suit  to  toe  king.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long  ; 
lor,  after  much  lomeDtoble  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  iilly 
captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the  antechamber.  Now 
Feace  did  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I 
grieve  to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  at¬ 
tendants  ;  and  much  contrary  to  her  semblance,  most  rudely  mode 
war  ^ith  her  olive, branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did  op- 
her  coming. 
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*  have  much  marvelled  at  these  strange  pageantriest  and  they 
do  bring  to  my  remembrance  what  passed  of  this  sort  in  our  c^ueen'i 
days ;  of  which  I  was  sometimes  an  humble  presenter  and  assistant; 
but  1  did  ne’er  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion  and  sobriety, 
as  I  have  now  done. 

*  *•  I  have  passed  much  time  in  seeing  the  royal  sports  of  hunting 
and  hawking,  where  the  manners  w'ere  such  as  made  me  devise  the 
beasts  were  pursuing  the  sober  creation,  and  not  man  in  quest  of  ex* 
ercise  or  food.  I  will  now  in  good  sooth  declare  to  you,  who  will  not 
blab,  that  the  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of  all  our  neads,  and  we  are 
going  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man  should 
mow  up  himself,  by  wild  riot,  excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and 
temperance. 

*  **  The  great  ladies  go  well  masked,  and  indeed  it  be  the  only 
show  of  their  modesty  to  conceal  their  countenance ;  but,  alack,  thov 
meet  with  such  countenance  to  uphold  their  strange  doings,  that  1 
marvel  not  at  ought  that  batmens.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  is  over* 
whelmed  in  preparations  at  Theobalds,  and  doth  marvellously  pleaie 
botli  kings  with  good  meat,  good  drink,  and  good  speeches.  I  do 
often  say,  but  not  aloud,  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered  tbe 
Britons;  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  now  command 
himself  or  herself.  1  wish  I  was  at  home :  **  0  ms,  guando  te  as- 
**  piciam  V* — And  I  will  before  prince  Vaudemont  cometh. 

*  **  I  hear  the  uniting  the  kingdoms  is  now  at  hand ;  when  the  par¬ 
liament  is  held,  more  will  be  done  in  this  matter.  Bacon  is  to  manage 

all  this  affair,  as  who  can  better  do  these  state  jobs . If  you  woi3d 

wish  to  see  how  folly  doth  grow,  come  up  quickly ;  otherwise  stay 
where  you  are,  and  meditate  on  the  future  mischiefs  of  those  our 
iiostcrity,  who  shall  learn  tbe  good  lessons  and  examples  held  foitb 
in  these  days.”  ’  Vol.  I.  pp.  iJTS— 282. 

It  was  about  the  year  1606,  that  Robert  Carr  (or  Ker)  had 
the  good  fortune  to  break  his  leg  in  the  presence  of  James.  In 
the  act  of  dismounting  his  horse,  to  present  to  the  monarch  the 
shield  and  device  of  tne  nobleman  wno  had  selected  him  as  hi* 
page,  the  animal  stalled  and  threw  him.  James,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  been  ‘  captivated  by  his  graces,'  was  filled  with  grief  st 
the  accident ;  he  ordered  nis  own  surgeons  to  attend  to  him, 
and  atlcr  the  tilting,  visited  the  sufferer  in  person.  He  con¬ 
descended  afterwards  to  become  not  only  his  patron  but  hii 
schoolmaster.  On  Christmas  eve  1607,  the  young  Scotchimn 
was  knight  jd  and  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  b^chamber.  Tb« 
•  roN'al  trenxy*  was  at  its  neight  when  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
wrote  to  Sir  John  Harrington  in  the  following  terms.  ^ 

*  **  Robert  Carr  U  now  most  likely  to  win  the  prince’s  afiectioD*  and 
doth  it  wondcrously  in  a  little  time.  The  prince  leaneth  on  his  anOf 
pinches  bis  check,  smootbet  his  ruffled  garment,  and,  when  he  looketk 
at  Carr,  directeth  discourse  to  divers  others.  This  young  man  doth 
much  study  all  art  aind  device ;  he  hath  changed  his  tailors  and 
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men  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  prince,  who  lau^elh  at  the 
long-grown  fashion  of  our  young  courtiers,  and  wishetn  for  change 
every  day. 

*  You  have  lived  to  see  the  trim  of  old  times,  and  what  passed 
in  the  queen’s  days.  Tliese  things  are  no  more  the  same.  Your 
queen  (lid  talk  of  her  subjects*  love  and  good  affections,  and  in  good 
trutli  she  aimed  well ;  our  king  talketh  of  his  subjects’  fear  and  sub¬ 
jection,  and  herein  I  think  he  doth  well  too,  as  long  as  it  holdeth 
good.  Carr  hath  all  the  favors,  as  1  told  you  before  ;  the  king  teach- 
eth  him  Latin  every  morning,  and  I  think  some  one  should  teach  him 
English  too ;  for  as  he  is  a  Scotish  lad,  he  hath  much  need  of  better 
language.  I  he  king  doth  much  covet  his  presence;  the  ladies  too 
arc  not  behind  hand  in  their  admiration  ;  for  1  tell  you,  good  knight, 
this  fellow  is  straightdimbed,  well-favored,  strong-shouldered  and 
smooth  faced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning  and  snow  of  mode^ ; 
though,  G —  wot,  he  well  knoweth  when  to  show  his  impudence.  You 
are  not  young,  you  are  not  handsome,  you  are  not  finely :  and  3ret 
will  you  come  to  court  and  think  to  be  well  favored  ?  Why,  I  tay 
again,  good  knight,  that  your  learning  may  somewhat  prove  worthy 
hereunto ;  your  Latin  and  your  Greek,  your  Italian  and  your  Spanish 
tongues,  your  wit  and  discretion,  may  be  well  looked  unto  for  a  time, 
as  strangers  at  such  a  place ;  but  these  are  not  the  things  men  live  by 
now  a-days.  Will  you  say,  the  moon  shineth  all  the  summer?  that 
the  stars  are  bright  jewels  fit  for  Carr’s  ears  ?  that  the  roan  jennet  aur- 
passeth  Bucephalus,  and  is  worthy  to  be  bestridden  by  Alexander  ? 
that  his  eyes  are  fire,  his  tale  is  Berenice’s  locks,  and  a  few  more 
such  fancies  worthy  your  noticing  ?  Your  lady  is  virtuous,  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  good  housewife ;  has  lived  in  a  court  in  her  time,  and  I 
believe  you  may  venture  her  forth  again  ;  but  I  know  those  would 
not  so  quietly  rest  were  Carr  to  leer  on  their  wives,  at  some  do  per¬ 
ceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well  too  they  should  be  so  noticed.  If  any 
mischance  be  to  be  wished,  ’tis  breaking  a  leg  in  the  king’s  presence, 
for  this  fellow  owes  all  his  favor  to  that  bout ;  1  think  be  hath  better 
reason  to  speak  well  of  his  own  hone  than  the  king’s  roan  Jennet. 
VV^e  arc  almost  worn  out  in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  this 
fellow  in  his  duty  and  labor  to  gain  favor,  but  all  in  vain ;  where  it 
endeth  I  cannot  guess,  but  honors  are  talked  of  speedily  for  him.”  ’ 

Vol.  L  pp.  3S7— 90. 

The  open  and  notorious  animosity  which  subsisted  between 
this  minion  of  thedoating  monarch  and  the  heir  apparent,  ^ve 
strength  to  the  prevailing  supposition,  that  the  death  of  Pnnee 
Henry  was  occasioned  by  poison.  Colonel  Titus  told  Bishop 
Burnet,  that  he  had  it  from  King  Charles  l.’s  own  mouth,  that 
be  was  ‘  well  assured  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Somer¬ 
set’s  means.'  Miss  Aikin,  however,  cites,  from  her  father’s 
(Dr.  Aikin)  memoirs  of  the  physician  who  attended  him/'the 
evidence  of  direct  and  authentic  testimony,  to  prove  that 
disease  was  a  putrid  fever.  ’  From  the  whole  course  of  the 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  appearances  on  dissection,  there 
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*  cannot/  says  Dr.  Aikiii,  •  be  the  least  doubt  that  his  death 

*  was  the  consequence  of  a  natural  disease,  and  not  induced 
‘  by  any  ini(|uitous  means,  as  some  of  the  enemies  of  that  un- 
‘  happy  family  have  affected  to  believe/  That  the  belief  was 
at  least  unaffected,  although  it  might  be  unfounded,  is  certain 
nor  would  an  oflicial  statement  from  the  physician,  nor  even  a 
certihcate  from  the  king,  be  suthcient  to  lay  suspicion  asleep. 
The  examination  of  his  body,  and  the  pains  taken  to  refute  toe 
opinion  of  his  having  been  unfairly  denied  with,  prove  that  the 
suspicion  had  gained  no  slight  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Hume  says :  ‘  The  bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men’s 

*  tongues  and  pens  8j)ared  not  even  the  king  on  the  occasion. 

*  But  that  prince’s  character  seems  rather  to  nave  failed  in  the 
‘  extreme  of  facility  aJid  humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and 
‘  violence.*  Such  a  charge  against  a  father,  and  that  fatner  a 
monarch,  may  well  be  styled  bold  and  criininal ;  and  it  were 
far  better  that  the  crime  should  he  judged  incredible.  Hume’s 
argument  drawn  from  King  James’s  character,  is,  however, 
singularly  weak.  Not  to  speak  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray  an<l  the  Gowry  affair,  the  King’s  protection  of  the 
murderer  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  has  left  an  indelible  stain 
on  his  character ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  hu 
equivocal  conduct  should  in  no  fewer  than  four  instances  have 
laid  him  open  to  such  dark  suspicions.  The  burning  of  Bar- 
tliolemew  Legate  on  March  IH,  IGI‘2,  in  pursuance  of  the 
royal  writ,  as  a  contumacious  heretic,  followed  by  that  of 
Edward  Wightman,  both  Arians,  fonns  an  emphatic  comment 
on  the  Monarch’s  humanity.  ‘  King  James  was  the  last  sove* 

*  reign  of  this  country  by  whom  Snnthfield  tires  were  lighted.* 

James  was  at  riieobalds  when  the  news  of  his  son’s  death 

was  brought  to  him. 

‘  He  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  t^  ith  great  Insensibility. 
After  a  very  short  interval,  all  persons  were  prohibited  from  approach¬ 
ing  the  royal  presence  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  special  orden 
were  given  that  the  preparations  for  the  Christmas  festivities  should 
proceed  without  interruption.  Three  dai/s  only  after  the  princess  deaths 
viscount  Kochester,  who  was  now  regardeil  as  minister  as  well  as  fii* 
vouritc,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Kdmonds,  the  ambassador  to  France, 
to  recommence  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles^  the  marriage  treaty 
for  hu  brother  ;  but  a  sense  of  decency  withheld  Edmonds  from  iw* 
mediate  compliance  with  these  strange  directions.  Richard,  earl  of 
Dorset,  writing  to  the  same  ambassador  on  Nov.  *23.,  has  the  following 
strong  pas>a^  relative  to  the  behaviour  which  he  witnessed  on  this 
occasion.  **  That  our  rising  sun  is  set  ere  scarcely  he  had  shone,  and 
that  with  him  all  our  glory  lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  ss 
well  as  wc ;  and  better  than  some  do^  and  more  truly,  or  else  you  art 
not  a  man,  and  sensible  of  this  kingdom’s  loss.”  * 
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1^  Xhe  well'are  of  the  nation  depeiuis  so  much  less  on  the  per- 
^  E  }*onal  character  of  the  monarch  than  on  his  counsellors,  that 
^  all  speculation  as  to  the  probable  conscimences  of  Prince 
It  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne,  can  be  no  oetter  than  unau- 
“  r-i-  thorizcd  conjecture.  Next  to  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  how- 
^  noble-minded  young  man,  would  seem  to 

'  M  rank  as  a  national  calamity. 

^  H  •  A  strong  sense  of  religion  appears  to  have  been  early  hnpretsed 
he  B  the  mind  of  Henry ;  partly,  it  is  probable,  by  his  able  and  upright 
id  B  governor.  Sir  Tliomas  Chaloner,  who  lay  under  soroo  tutpicioo  of  pu« 

I*  ^  ritanisni.  Not  content  with  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  perfect  regularity 
^  *  1^  and  strict  religious  observance  in  his  own  conduct,  nit  youthful  zeal 
v!  B  displayed  itself  by  his  ordering  boxes  to  be  kept  at  his  three  houses, 
H  to  receive  the  penalties  on  profane  swearing,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
m  strictly  levied  on  his  household.  The  notorious  culpability  of  the 
r  a  K  king  his  father  in  this  point,  rendered  the  contrast  striking  and  per- 
ere  K  hapi  invidious.  To  the  same  eifect  we  have  the  following  fine  anec« 
te’s  F  dote.  Once  when  the  prince  was  hunting  the  stag,  it  chanced  the 
spent,  crossed  the  road  where  a  butcher  and  hit  dog  were 
of  ■  travelling ;  tne  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  that  the  butclier 
F  could  not  carry  him  olf.  When  the  huntsmen  and  the  company  came 
.  WM  up,  they  fell  at  odds  with  the  butcher,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
, .  H  prince  against  him  ;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly  answered,  **  What 
F  if  the  butcher’s  dog  killed  the  stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  it 
lave  rQp)iQ(}^  jf  |)|g  father  had  been  served  so,  he  would  have  awom 

Dai-  K  so  as  DO  man  could  have  endured  it.  **  Away,’’  replied  the  prince, 
th^  K  ill  tlie  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath  ’ 

ae^  I  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  insolent  and  ra- 

[)ve-  9  Somerset,  and  the  rise  of  George  Villiers.  To  the 

»  B  undisguised  hostilities  which  agitated  the  court  between  the 
ieuth  i  \r  tactions  of  the  rising  and  tlie  sinking  favourite,  a  contem- 
{•  porary  writer  ascribes  tlie  bringing  to  light  of  the  murder  of 
Overbury.  The  King  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  indignation 
fH  Somerset  and  his  wife,  *  for  having  made  him  an  agent 

^  1  adultery  and  murder  and  to  have  ‘  imprecat^  a 

I  I  Tj  *  solemn  curse  upon  Coke  and  his  posterity  if  he  spared  any, 
icniik  upon  himself  and  his  if  he  pardoned  any  of  them.’  The 

asfe*  ^  ^uWdinate  accomplices  in  this  infernal  crime,  suffered  at 
*anoe,  H  Tyburn;  but  the  earl  and  his  equally  infamous  countess,  being 
bepn  Pi  guilty  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  peers,  were 

n  ur  tej  ‘‘‘wply  remanded  to  the  Tower,  where  the  countess  soon  after 
*arl  of  }  j  ^^‘ceived  the  King’s  pardon.  Somerset  was  reprieved  from  time 
owing  to  time,  till  at  leiigtn,  in  1621,  both  were  liberated,  and  sent 
u  thij  j  to  live  in  banishment  at  a  country  seat ;  ‘  the  King  allowing  no 
c,  and  :  •  a  sum  than  40001.  ft  yf^ar  out  of  Soinerset's  forfeited  es- 
are  *  their  maintenance.’  He  ordered  also,  that  the  arms 

)u  a  notwithstanding  his  being  condemned  of  felony. 
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should  not  be  removed  out  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  and  *  tbit 

*  felony  should  not  be  reckoned  among  the  disgraces  for  thoie 

*  who  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  order  of  St.  George; 

*  which/  adds  Camden,  ‘  was  without  precedent.’  Burnet 
tells  us,  that,  w’earied  and  exasperated  with  the  insolent  con¬ 
tempt  of  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tlie  King  had  resolved, 
just  before  his  death,  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Somerset  again  into 
favour.  ‘  As  that  lord  reported  it  to  some  from  whom  he  i 

*  had  it,’  the  King  met  him  in  the  night  in  the  gardens  at  Th^  j 
obalds.  •  Two  bed-chamber  men  only  were  in  the  secret  | 
‘  The  King  embraced  him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears.  The  j 

*  Earl  of  somerset  believed  the  secret  was  not  well  kept ;  for 

*  soon  after  the  King  was  taken  ill  with  some  tits  of  an  ague; 

*  and  died  of  it.’  ‘  My  father,’  adds  the  Bishop,  ‘  was  thenu 

*  London,  and  did  very  much  suspect  an  ill  practice  in  tlie  mat* 

*  ter.  But  perhaps  Dr.  Craig,  my  mother’s  uncle,  who  wn 
‘  one  of  the  King’s  physicians,  possessed  him  with  these  appre- 
‘  hensions,  for  he  was  disgraced  for  saying  he  believea  the 

*  King  was  poisoned.’ 

The  year  it)  17  is  distinguished  by  a  royal  visit  to  Scotland, 
which  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sporti 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  obnoxious  measure,  ire 
thus  detailed  by  the  Author. 

*  During  the  king’s  journey  back  from  Scotland,  which  he  ooa* 

verted  into  a  hunting  progress  of  several  weeks,  the  observatkw 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Lancashire,  seconded  bj  i 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  county,  suggested  to  him  a  met* 
sure  pregnant  with  future  mischiefs  to  the  liou<e  of  Stuart.  Thiswii, 
the  publication  of  a  **  declaration  to  encourage  recreations  lid 
fj^rts  on  the  Lord’s  Day  commonly  ilie  Bf>ok  of  SporU. 

The  indulgence  was  a  large  one,  comprehending  dancing,  archerj* 
leaping,  vaulting.  May-games,  Whitsunales,  inorrice  dances,  isd 
setting  up  of  Maypoles  ;  bull  and' bear  baiting,  interludes  and  bosb 
being  alone  prohibitcil  of  the  diversions  permitted  on  other  dif 
It  was  however  provided,  that  these  recreations  should  be  held  H 
such  hours  as  not  to  interfere  with  divine  service,  and  that  they  shosU 
be  allowed  to  such  persoos  only  as  had  performed  the  religious  dutki 
of  the  day  at  their  own  parish  churches. 

*  The  people  of  Lancashire,  mostly  catholics,  embraced  with  ioy  thf 
permission  to  return  to  their  ancient  recreations,  some  of  which  wsft 
closely  connected  with  the  observances  of  the  old  religion ;  and  ^ 
declaration  seems  to  have  been  read  without  scruple  in  the  pif*^ 
churches  of  that  county.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  regarded  wW 
horror  by  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  indeed  by  all  but  a  high-chur^ 
party,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Wilson  states,  t^ 
the  king^s  design  of  causing  it  to  be  published  in  all  the  padi^ 
churches  of  tlie  kingdom,  was  ouashed  by  the  primate’s  positive  re^ 
to  read  it  in  his  own  church  or  Croydon.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  76,  77. 
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One  ut’  the  objections  made  apiinsi  the  puritanical  oWr- 
vauce  of  the  Sunday,  as  ^ven  by  Fuller,  was  this :  *  'Fhat  this 

*  doctriue  yut  art  unequal  lustre  on  the  Sundaif,  on  set  pmfj>0S€  to 

•  ecUy<f  all  other  holidays,  to  the  derogation  of  the  authority  of 
‘  the  Church.*  It  is  remarkable  how  the  influence  of  this  no¬ 
tion  still  continues  to  operate.  There  are  many  parishes,  some 
not  twenty  miles  from  tne  metropolis,  where  the  open  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  more  striking  than  tW  strictness 
widi  which  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  day  are  observed.  In 
one  instance  which  recently  came  under  our  observation,  while 
not  a  shop  was  open  on  Uie  consecnited  week-day,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  more  business  is  regularly  done  in  the  town 
tlian  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven  ;  and  this  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  witli  the  connivance,  of  the  Hon.  and*  Rev.  the 
Vicar  and  other  resident  magistrates,  who  have  withstood  every 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. — Of  James  himself  it  is 
stated,  that 

<  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  more  disliked  the  strictnets  of  a  Sab¬ 
bath  observance  as  a  badge  of  puritanism,  or  as  a  check  oo  the  natural 
carelessness  and  festivity  of  his  temper.  Theologian  as  he  was,  his 
behaviour  even  at  church  was  grossly  irreverent ;  and  the  coiumon 
decencies  of  the  day  were  fearlessly  violated  by  his  household  and 
attendants.  On  this  head  it  is  related,  tliat  the  court  being  once 
about  to  remove  on  a  Monday  from  Whitehall  to  Theobalds,  the  carts 
were  scot  through  the  city  the  day  before  in  service  time,  with  much 
noise  and  clatter.  The  lord-mayor  caused  them  to  be  stopped, 
equally  to  the  indignation  and  astonishment  of  the  officers  who  at. 
tended  them,  by  whom  an  angry  representation  was  carried  to  the 
king  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  them.  James  was 
much  enraged,  and  swore  he  thought  there  had  been  no  more  kings 
in  England  than  himself:  however,  after  a  pause,  he  condescended 
to  order  a  regular  warrant  to  be  sent  to  the  lord-mayor  for  the  release 
of  the  carts :  the  magistrate  immediately  complied,  with  this  remark  t 
**  while  it  was  in  roy  power  1  did  my  duty ;  but  that  being  taken  away 
by  a  higher  power,  it  la  my  duty  to  obey.**  The  king  wai  struck  with 
the  answer,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  thanked  the  lord-mayor  for  his 
conduct.* 

The  next  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  James,  is  hia  base 
lacrifice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish 
ainister,  of  which  the  King  nad  the  meanness  to  make  a  merit 
ID  the  pending  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  to 
Prince  Charles.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hia 
tige,  leaving  one  son  behind  him,  Carew  Raleigh.  This  youth 
Wame  •  an  accomplished  gentleman,*  and  was  some  years 
afterwards  presented  at  Court.  But  the  King  took  a  dislike  to 
bim.  Saying,  •  that  he  looked  like  his  father's  ghost  ;*  and 
young  iCaleigh  wtis  advised  to  travel  till  the  death  of  James. 
VoL.  XVIII.  N.S.  K 
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In  the  midst  of  this  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  had  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Prince 
Maurice,  of  a  request  to  delegate  representatives  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Protestant  synod 
opened  at  the  city  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  in  Nov.  1618.  James 
had  already  fully  committed  himself  on  the  question  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Remonstrants  and  the  Counter-remonstrants, by  his  busy 
and  arrogant  interference  in  the  matter  of  Vorstius  the  Socinian. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  since  then,  his  horror  of  the 
Arminian  novelties  had  considerably  abated. 

*  The  system  of  Arminius,  which  the  king  was  pledged  to  reprobate 
in  Holland,  had  in  England  already  become  that  of  many  ofthe  most  able 
champions  of  the  prelatical  or  high-church  party,  with  which  he  had 
contracted  so  close  and  affectionate  an  alliance  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
system  of  the  Gomarists,  whose  cause  he  had  hotly  and  hastily  es> 
poused,  coincided  exactly,  both  in  faith  and  discipline,  with  the  scheme 
of  the  Scotch  presbyterians  and  English  puritans,  so  much  the  object 
of  his  dread  and  detestation  ;  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  thst 
the  parity  of  ministers  in  the  church,  which  in  his  own  kingdoms  he 
had  constantly  affirmed  to  be  essentially  incompatible  with  monarchical 
principles,  must  be  equally  irreconcileable  witn  the  authority  which  hit 
ally  prince  Maurice  was  endeavouring  to  assume  in  Holland.  Struck 
with  the  dilemma,  he  hastened  to  convey  to  this  leader  an  earnest 
caution  against  bestowing  his  confidence  exclusively  on  the  Gomarists. 
The  politics  of  Maurice  did  not  apparently  permit  him  to  attend  to 
this  advice  ;  hut  the  spirit  of  it  was  scrupulously  observed  by  Jaiuei 
himself  in  his  selection  of  divines  to  attend  the  synod,  which 
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The  Church  of  England  was  at  this  perioil  on  the  eve  of  assum¬ 
ing  a  new  phasis  ;  but  its  prelates  were  still  for  the  most  part 
Calvinists.  Abbot,  archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  is  described  as 

•  painful,  stout,  severe  against  bad  manners,  of  a  grave  and 

•  voluble  eloquence,  very  nospital,  fervent  against  the  Roman 
'  Church,  and  no  less  against  the  Arminians  he  was  also  a 

•  most  stirring  councillor  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.* 
The  admirable  Launcelot  Andrews,  whose  death  Milton  be¬ 
wailed,  held  the  see  of  Winchester;  George  Carlton  was 
bishop  of  Llandad',  and  Hall  and  Davenant  were  destined 
shortly  to  become,  the  former,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  latter, 
of  JSalisbury.  Other  Calvinistic  divines  held  high  prefer¬ 
ments;  and  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  subsequently  oishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  said  to  have  coincided  with  Abbot  in  his  theologi* 
cal  opinions,  although  he  discountenanced,  as  a  politician,  all 
rigour  against  either  Arminians  or  Catholics.  But  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  was  now  about  to  receive  as  one  of  its  episcopal  heads, 
a  man  destined  to  effect  an  important  revolution  in  the  ihco- 
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logical  character  of  the  Establishment ; — a  man  whose  fierce 
temper,  unbounded  ambition,  and  malignant  bigotry^  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  elements  of  combustion  and  mischief.  He, 
it  seems,  iiad  been  selected  to  knit  the  infamous  knot  which 
united  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  in  a  guihy  alliance ; 
and  he  hud  since  contrived  to  fasten  himself  on  Buckingham, 
in  whose  favour  he  quickly  supplanted  the  very  man  to  whom  he 
wiis  indebted  for  his  promotion.  It  reflects  credit  on  James's 
sagacity,  that  when  Williams  importunately  interceded  with 
him  to  bestow  on  Laud  the  see  of  St.  David's,  the  facile  mo¬ 
narch  did  not  yield  without  using  *  fierce  and  ominous  words 

*  too  tart  to  be  repeated  ;*  giving  his  consent  in  these  remarkable 
words :  ‘  Then  take  him  to  you,  out  on  my  soul  you  will  repent  it.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Laud's  character  began  to  display  it¬ 
self  in  his  invidious  efforts  to  have  the  primate  declared  *  lire- 

*  gular  by  the  fact  of  involuntary  homicide.'  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  the  lord-keeper,  to  whom  a  vacancy  at  Lambeth 
would  have  opened  a  brilliant  prospect. 

*  Dr.  Laud  had  a  quarrel  of  twenty  years  standing  with  Abbot ; 
who  had  on  several  occasions  at  Oxford  opposed  and  censured  him  on 
account  of  the  popish  tendencies  of  doctrines  maintained  by  him  in 
hu  academical  exercises.  It  was  with  the  lord-keeper  and  the  bishop 
elect  of  St.  David’s,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  archbishop’s  irregu¬ 
larity  appears  to  have  originated.’ 

For  once,  however,  James  shewed  some  firmness.  By  letters 
under  the  great  seal,  he  assoiled  the  primate,  to  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  extend  his  protection';  and  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  which  he  had  occasionally  entertained  against  him  on 
political  grounds,  it  was  by  Abbot  that  he  chose  to  be  attended 
in  his  last  hours.  During  the  life  of  the  primate,  the  Calvi- 
nistic  doctrines  continued  to  find  a  powerful  protector.  It  waa 
not  till  afler  his  decease,  that  Laud,  in  conjunction  with  Buck¬ 
ingham,  was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  his  plans  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform,  and  to  display  all  the  madness  of  his  zeal  and 
all  the  fierceness  of  his  intolerance.  The  death  of  Abbot  gives 
the  era  of  the  establishment  of  Amiinianism  as  the  reigning 
system  of  the  Church,  on  the  ruins  of  the  discarded  theology 
of  its  founders,  whose  tenets  were  thenceforward  abandoned  to 
the  Puritans. 

From  this  period,  the  history  of  the  reign  consists  of  James’s 
ill-advised  contests  with  that  Parliament  to  which,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  justly  remarks,  ‘  every  Englishman  ought  to  look 

hack  with  reverence.'  The  King,  the  subject  of  public  mock¬ 
ery  abroad,  was  now  fast  sinking  into  insignificance  at  home. 
Buckingham's  unbounded  ascendancy  not  unfrequently  shewed 
lUelf  ill  a  deportment  rude  and  audiicious  to  the  monarch  hioi- 
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nelf ;  nnd  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  chit  f  concern  wa«  (c 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  prince. 

<  It  was  in  concerting  measures  for  the  journey  to  Spain,  th« 
Buckingham,  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  facile  and  governsbif 
temper  of  Charles,  first  found  means  to  possess  himself  of  his  unr^ 
served  confidence ;  and  this,  as  we  arc  told  by  Clarendon,  **  after 
a  long  time  of  declared  jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the  prince’s  part, 
and  occasion  enough  ministered  on  the  other.”  ’ 

With  how  fatal  an  influence  the  hereditary  favourite  conti 
nued  to  guide,  or  rather  to  precipitate  the  infatuated  counseli 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  is  but  too  well  known.  His  power 
was  now  little  short  of  absolute. 

*  Nothing  was  ever  denied  him,  and  tlicre  was  apparently  nothing 
which  he  scrupled  to  ask.  The  doting  king  was  even  contented  to  " 
live  himself  in  absolute  poverty  and  want,  that  he  might  shower  ricb« 
with  a  more  lavish  hand  on  his  favorite;  and  sublime  as  w'crc  hisspeev* 
lativc  notions  of  the  majesty  of  a  king, — of  the  almost  Divine  honoun 
attached  to  the  character, — he  was  willing  in  practice  to  submit  bins  ' 
self  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  insolent  and  capricious  minion,  who 
did  not  deign  to  observe  towards  him  the  common  decencies  of  out* 
ward  respect*****  Such  was  the  softness  and  pusillanimity  of  the 
monarch’s  temper,  that,  (after  Buckingham’s  infamous  conduct  in 
Spain,)  instead  of  inflicting  upon  him  any  outward  mark  of  his  dii* 
pleasure,  he  continued  towards  him  ail  his  former  demonstrations  of 
confidence  and  nfl'cetion,  and  suffered  him  to  rule  Ins  court  and  hit 
councils  with  a  more  imperious  sway  tlian  ever.  Yet  the  ingratitude  of 
this  creature  of  his  love  and  bounty  stung  him  deeply ;  he  would  often, 
in  his  absence,  vent  his  feelings  in  hitter  speeches  against  him,  and 
his  deep  dejection  was  visible  to  every  eye.  He  continued  at  New¬ 
market,  os  m  an  infirmary,  for  he  forgot  his  recreations  of  hunting  and 
hawking;  yet  could  not  be  drawn  to  keep  the  feast  of  All-Saints  and 
the  Fifth  of  November  at  Whitehall,  being  wont  to  shew'  Ins  presence 
at  those  solemnities.  Against  Christmas  he  drew  towards  the  citj, 
and  no  sooner.”  ’ 

After  this,  we  find  niakinghani  and  his  royal  scholar  Prince 
Charles,  playing  otl‘ the  power  of  the  Parliament  against  the 
old  King,  by  zealously  promoting  a  war  with  Spain,  and  *i 
'  stinging  petition*  of  the  two  houses  against  Popery.  They 
next  procured,  in  base  revenge,  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  the  lord-treasurer,  for  corruption ;  which  the  King 
passionately  resiuited  as  a  wound  to  the  Crown  that  would  not 
easily  be  healed,  using,  according  to  Clarendon,  these  remark¬ 
able  expressions :  to  Buckingham  he  said  i]i  great  choler,  *  By 

*  - ,  Stenny,  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  repent  of  thU 

*  folly,  and  will  find  that,  in  a  fit  of  popularity,  you  are  making 

*  u  rod  with  which  to  scourge  yourself.*  Then  turning  to  hii 
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non,  ke  told  him  that  he  '  would  live  to  have  his  belly-full  of 

•  imriiamentary  impeachments;  imd  when  I  shall  be  dead/ 
added  the  old  King;,  ‘  you  will  have  too  much  cause  to  remem- 
‘  l>er  how  much  y(»u  have  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the 

*  Crown.’  If  these  ominous  words  afterwards  occurred  to 
Charles’s  recollection,  he  had  not  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that  he  had  been  actuated  by  either  patriotic  or  honourable 
motives  in  this  short-lived  alliance  with  the  Parliament  against 
his  father  and  sovereign.  His  conduct  at  this  period  reflects  an 
indelible  disgrace  on  his  character.  The  feeble-minded  King, 
now  under  the  absolute  sway  of  Buckingham  and  Charles,  did 
not  long  surv  ive  these  successive  mortifications.  He  was  seized, 
early  in  the  Si)ring  of  1625,  w  ith  a  tertian  ague,  and  expired  at 
Theobalds,  Mar.  27,  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  supposition  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  drink  and 
plaister  administered  by  Buckingham,  in  defiance  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  has  much  more  probability  than  nine  stories  out  ot  ten 
which  attribute  the  death  of  princes  to  poison.  Nothing 
could  be  more  suspicious  than  the  haughty  favourite’s  oflicious- 
ness  at  a  time  that  he  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
fear,  from  the  death  of  the  King,  whose  confidence  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  having  justly  forfeited  ;  and  the  motives  of  his  mother, 
an  intriguing  and  ambitious  Roman  Catholic,  in  furnishing  the 
nostrums,  are  not  less  liable  to  reasonable  suspicion.  Yet,  if 
poisoned,  James  was  more  fortunate  than  either  his  ill-fated 
mother,  or  his  misguided  son,  who  both  died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  pity  awakened  by  the  treatment  which  the  doting  monarch 
received  from  his  creature  Steenie,  and  our  indignation  against 
the  audacious  favourite,  insensibly  soften  down  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  tenor  of  James’s  private  and  political  conduct, 
nut  in  vain  do  we  look  for  any  points  in  his  character  on  which 
to  found  a  sentiment  of  esteem.  Hume,  in  marshalling  his  vir¬ 
tues,  admits  that  his  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  pa¬ 
cific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  on  cunning ; 
his  learning  also,  which  he  strangely  classes  as  a  virtue,  bor¬ 
dered,  he  says,  on  pedantry.  Lord  John  Russell  has  more 
correctly  estimated  nis  intellectual  character,  when  he  says. 

His  sayings  do  him  credit  as  a  wit ;  his  learning  was  not  un- 
’  l>ecoming  a  scholar  ;  but  his  conduct  made  him  contemptible 
'  as  a  King.*  Excessive  and  ridiculous  vanity  was  bis  leading 
foible ;  but  this,  though  an  indication  of  a  feeble  character, 
''ould  not  in  itself  have  betrayed  him  into  crime.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  good-natured ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  a  good-nature  that  kept  him  neither  from  fits  of  ungovem- 
^hle  passion,  nor  from  acts  of  tyranny,  nor  from  deeds  of 
blood,— a  good-nature  which  stood  only  in  the  way  of  his  doing 
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1  F  there  is  less  of  a  MissionaiA*  spirit  in  the  present  day,  thu 
there  was  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  there  is,  as 


right,  deserves  a  better  name  than  weakness.  His  polejnicii  M 
zeal  looked  like  religion ;  but  it  was  a  religion  that  neither  re-  M 
strained  him  from  habitual  profaneiiess,  nor  prompted  a  decent 
observance  of  the  forms  of  godliness.  Whatever  w  as  his  creed,  M 
he  was  an  antinomian  in  practice  ;  and  his  gross  dissimulation  ^ 
and  perjury  would  tempt  one  to  believe  that  he  had  embraced  v  ^ 
tire  Komish  scheme  of  morals,  and  relied  either  on  his  kinglj 
prerogative  or  on  priestly  absolution,  in  setting  the  vulgar  obli- 
gations  of  truth  at  defiance.  No  name  could  have  been  more 
unlucky  than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  courtly  panegy¬ 
rists,  of  a  second  Solomon,  which  is  said  to  have  provokd 
from  Henry  IV.  the  biting  sarcasm,  never  to  be  forgiven,  ‘  that 
•  he  hoped  he  was  not  David  the  fiddler's  son.’ 

In  taking  leave  of  these  volumes,  w'e  cannot  but  express  our¬ 
selves  highly  satisfied  witli  their  general  execution.  Although  ^ 
the  subject  is  less  captivating  than  that  of  the  Author's  former 
w'ork,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  these 
Memoirs,  in  point  of  literarv'  merit.  Miss  Aikin’s  style  is,  we 
think,  not  a  little  improved  ;  and  she  has  availed  herself  of  some 
valuable  manuscript  documents,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  variety  of 
published  materials.  The  work  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
competent  ability,  some  research,  calm  impartiality,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  meam 
spun  out ;  ai\d  the  Memoirs  are  quite  free  from  philosophizing  or 
sentimenUil  digression.  On  the  whole,  it  deserves  at  least  to^)^ 
come  equally  popular  with  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elia- 
beth. 
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Douglas  remarks,  *  more  of  a  Missionary  spirit  than  has  ever 

*  existed  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 

*  successors.’  And  to  a  devout  believer,  this  very  circum¬ 
stance  is  a  presage  of  the  most  inspiriting  kind.  Thii  simul¬ 
taneous  kindling  of  a  zeal  which  has  lain  dormant  or  smoul¬ 
dering  for  ages,  this  new,  and  widely  spreading,  and  still 
increasing  spirit  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  ahnost  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  an  intention  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world,  to  employ  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  thus  called  inta  action,  for  the  consummation  of  his 
revealed  designs.  Our  confidence  that  this  feeling  will  not 
evaporate,  must  rest  on  the  persuasion  which  ascribes  it  to  an 
out-pouring  of  a  celestial  influence.  And  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  general  feeling  and  expectation  of  Christians,  is  an  une¬ 
quivocal  sign  that  events  of  no  ordinary  character  are  at  hand, 
to  which,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  proceedings, 
the  instrumentality  employed  will  bear  the  relation  of  subordi¬ 
nate  means,  not  of  an  adequate  cause,  so  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  shall  appear  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  man.  Even 
now,  to  use  the  glowing  language  of  a  powerful  Missionary 
advocate,  Christians  *  can  descry  through  the  gross  darkness 

*  that  covers  the  pagan  regions,  a  mystical  signature  by  the 

*  finger  of  God  on  every  spot,  to  indicate  its  assignment  by  that 

*  covenant  which  has  given  to  the  Messiah  Uie  neathen  for  his 

*  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  posses- 
‘  sion.  That  declared  decree  in  heaven,  that  substance  of  the 


'  thing  hoped  for,  is  brought  down  to  the  earth  in  the  confident 
*  anticipations  of  the  faithful,  and  beheld  as  in  the  fact  of  a 
'  universal  kingdom.’* 

Still,  there  are  times  when  the  immense  numerical  dispro¬ 


portion  between  even  the  nominally  Christian,  and  the 
hommedanand  Patrnn  nortionsof  the  human  race,  occurs  to< 


ipro- 

Ma- 


hommedanand  Pagan  portions  of  the  human  race,  occurs  to  damp 
ardour  of  expectation,  and  to  suggest  the  most  overwhelm¬ 
ing  reflections,  oix  hundred  millions  of  heathens  appear  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  of  substantial  darkness,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  permeate  by  the  light  which  isbemnning  partially  and  faintly 
to  illuminate  the  wide  surface.  The  harvest  to  be  reaped  so 
vastly  transcends  the  physical  powers  of  the  labourers,  tnat  we 
feel  convinced  that  we  see  but  the  feeble  beginnings  of  a  work 
which  will  require  an  array  of  means  and  agencies  indefinitely 
diversified  and  multiplied  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  as 
yet  witnessed.  If  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  miraculous  inter- 
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potiiion  ii  to  be  looked  lor,  uiorui  changae  would  lectn  to  U 
previoualy  iieceesary,  which,  not  to  require  tlie  la|iee  of  agti 
in  their  accompliahnieiit,  would  be  little  ahort  of  tfiiraculoua. 

In  o|>poaitioD  to  thit  diaptritinK  view  of  thinga,  Mr.  Doufflaa 
haa  succeeded  in  ahewin^j^,  that  tlie  undevelo|HMl  means  V'^iick 
lie  within  our  power,  are  adequate  to  prcnluce,  and  that  within 
a  comparaiiveU  short  term,  a  revolution  of  the  moat  important 
and  extensive  kind.  If  hia  Hints  should  answer  no  other  pu^ 
pose,  they  will,  we  think,  have  a  very  benehcial  ett**ct  as  tliejf 
temi  to  infuse  a  higher  degree  of  animation  into  the  hopes  and 
exertions  of  Christians.  The  comjirehensive  view  wliich  he 
has  taken  of  the  whole  sphere  of  hiissioiuiry  exertion,— of  tha 
agency  actually  in  operation,  and  of  tlie  resoiintes  and  iiieani 
wnich  it  remains  to  euiploY»  in  at  once  highly  interesting  and 
valuable.  If,  while  we  follow  him  through  his  review,  we  siv 
made  to  feel  that  the  cause  is  as  yet  in  its  iiifatiry  ;  it  we  art 
led  to  look  back  on  the  past  ages  of  the  Church  as  barren  is 
their  grrat4*st  splendour,  and  to  conteiiiplat4f  with  shame  oar 
own  apathy ;  if  the  time  tliat  has  been  lost  appears  as  a  mod 
fearful  acc<mnt  against  the  professors  of  the  Cliristian  faiik; 
still,  he  shews  Uiat  it  will  not  require  ages  to  repair  that  neg« 
lect.  An  accumulation  of  nieaiia,  such  ss  have  never  lx*efi  is 
the  possession  of  any  former  age.  are  placed  in  our  hands,  at  I 
juncture  the  mf>st  critical.  If  the  numerical  proportion  of 
X'hriatiana  is  wofully  small,  ihg  population  untUr  ChrUluiti  goecfs* 
mfsl,  or  accessible  to  Christian  iiiHueiice,  is  greater,  perha|M, 
than  at  any  former  period,  llie  simple  iiHfana  of  evaiigelixaiios 
aie  the  same  that  tney  have  ever  lM*en  ;  and  yet,  in  Uie  apple 
cation  of  them,  they  appear  to  |>ossess  nil  the  fresliness  of  I 
new  diacovery.  Translation,  as  now  applied  to  tlie  Scriptarek 
seema  almost  like  a  new  me4!liaiiicaJ  power.  The  art  of  Hrintiaf 
itself  led  not  to  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  multi piicatioo  i 
written  works,  than  tlie  art  of  translation,  or  the  woiiderM 
extension  of  tliat  art,  has  to  that  of  Ixxika.  Translaiion  is  imA 
aa  Printing  waa,  a  new  discovery,  but  it  is  a  cotM|ueat  of  diffi* 
cultiet  er|ual  to  a  discovery ;  and  in  ita  multiplying  poweik 
or  rather  in  the  facilities  of  commuiii cation  wnich  it  creaM 
itia  to  Printing,  what  Printing  waa  to  Writing.  And  if  tlw 
means  is  not  new,  the  power  brought  to  actiliroogh  tliat  meaak 
ilie  impulse  which  has  put  the  mscliinery  in  airtion,  has  origin 
nated  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  present  times.  The  Ilible  hocirtf 
luo  lieen  the  chief  agent  both  in  promoting  and  in  circiilaiiitf 
veraions  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  the  laiigurigcs  iff  Hsbel.  w 
has,  a«>tos|>esk,  creatf'd  a  riiurket  for  trsnulations ;  and  tki 
demand  has  cr«'sled  the  sij|qi|y.  Ibble  Society,  however, 

U  but  one  orntie  of  iinpiiUe  ami  exertion  among  many#  1^ 
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wliicii  (b«  pm«ni  Jtiy  Htut  birtK.  And  fheto 

tiont  of  the  vanotm  iiintilutbim  whtrh  hiive  for  thrtr  object  to 
HC't  upon  the  (iiirkiii!fiii  and  eu  inertuK  of  heathen  national  are 
hilt  preliminary  to  thoae  internal  movementa  which  miiy  con¬ 
fidently  Im*  anticipated  to  takn  plae4i  utnoiiK  the  nativea  of  tlioae 
lienighted  couiitricai  when  once  ruuacd  into  moral  life  and  ac« 
lion. 

*  Many/  Miy>  Mr.  IknialM*  ^deem  iIhi  ccHirfftioti  of  the  world  chl- 

Bwrtral  withouf  tenfible  miracWt  t  but  a*  long  at  lha  lawt  of  the  mind 
rrmiift  the  tame,  w«  may  b«*  of  gfiol  roura{*e  a#  to  the  ultimate  •ueoeai  t 
Iktutilif  mirnrir  nrcfuahft  Ckn*iittHi  should  havM  ium  eoHcerm 

for  ihf  Ktuli  of  thiir  Jrliow  rrfoturrt, 

*  While  liclirf  !•  amnrcied  with  truthi  we  ihall  never  want  cotivertai 
and  white  the  lielirf  of  truth  iffipeU  to  the  Communication  of  Inithi  wa 
ihalt  never  want  prrathrrv. 

*  **  I  lielievr<h  •im1  therefore  hair  I  •pfiken.'*  Here  It  a  measure  da* 
nvni  from  heaven  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  tielief.  I'he  laws  of  the 
human  mind  ere  not  cirruniscril»e<l  within  degrees  and  parallels,  lie 
who  has  no  desire  to  proclaim  the  gospel  abroadi  bas  none  to  proclaim 
it  at  home,  and  has  no  l>etirf  lit  it  liitnself  |  whatever  professions  be  may 
niske,  are  hollow  and  hy|nH:rilical.  Ilodies  of  Christians  who  make  no 
Hfufts  to  (Jlirislianisr  others,  are  Christians  but  in  nam«|  and  the  ages 
III  which  no  atirinpts  are  made  to  send  the  glad  tidings  to  heathen 
cuunirirsf  are  the  daik  ages  of  Cliristiaiiily,  liowever  they  may  suppose 
ihrinveives  enlightened  and  guided  by  philosophy  ami  moderation. 

*  The  ages  of  Christian  purity  have  ever  lieen  the  ages  of  Christian  etc- 
miott.  At  the  cominenreniriit  of  (Christianity,  he  who  believed  in  tlie 
IPispel  bec  ame  also  a  prracrlier  of  the  gf>spel*  **  We  tielleve,  and  thet'9* 
lure  we  s|ieak.**  1*he  et<irt  was  correspondent  to  I  lie  belief,  and  the 
success  to  the  efTort.  Clinstiaris  grew  amJ  multiplied,  and  tbidr  very 
tauliiplicaiiori  insured  a  fresh  renewal  of  their  increase.  The  primitive 
pndflic  blessing  was  up<Hi  them,  and  one  became  a  thousand. 

*  Hut  faith  waived  feeble,  and  with  faith  charily,  and  with  charity  all 
vfkifts  to  instruct  and  to  sava  }  and  Christians,  instead  of  publishing  the 
truth  to  Olliers,  disputed  about  the  truth  among  tliemseivrs  |  and  the 
Bible  m  ibeir  bands,  instead  of  being  a  highway  lor  the  simple,  became 
s  Isbyrintb  of  subtleties  for  the  dispulers  of  tbit  world  (  and,  no  lonipir 
proclaiming  peace,  was  changed  into  a  tnagaalne  of  weapons,  offensive 
tmd  defensive,  where  every  oimbatant  might  be  furnished  to  his  need  | 
where  texts  were  set  in  array  against  lexis,  Evanfulist  igaiosi  Evaiigtlug, 
sod  Apostle  againsC  Apostle. 

*  Hrtigion,  stripped  by  ibe  fury  of  contending  parties  of  every  pecu- 
lisrity  belonging  ti>  it,  remained  but  an  em|ity  name,  or  retained,  like 
'ysnt  vpacf,  the  sole  attribute  of  being  Infinitely  divisible,  white  each 
divisMiti  contained  within  Hself  the  living  germ  of  a  future  subdivision  t 
•wl  sects  sprung  lum  sects,  ee  numerous  and  as  noisy  as  ibe  whelpf 
MiUuti  describes  to  have  littered  in  the  womb  ef  sin,  **  hourly  cenetived 
tad  hfiuffty  bofn.** 

*  At  the  Keiormation,  when  religion  was  risen  to  second  life  from  the 
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rubbish  under  which  for  to  many  centurlet  it  had  been  buried*  tht 
zeal  of  the  Refermert  for  spreading  truth  kept  exact  pace  with  their 
discovery  of  truth  ;  but  when,  like  Augustus,  grown  old  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  further  conquest*  they  attempted  to  6x  the  bounds  of  its  em¬ 
pire,  those  boundaries  continually  shrunk  in,  and  their  successors, 
instead  of  gaining  ground,  had  to  maintain  a  perpetual  and  unsuccem* 
ful  struggle  for  what  had  already  been  achieved.  Yet  it  was  notunnaturd 
to  expect  that  wisdom  should  die  with  them,  seeing  that  it  had  come 
into  the  world  at  their  breath  and  bidding,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
oueht  to  be  embalmed  with  all  possible  speed  in  creeds  and  confessiom^ 
and  that  the  truth  which,  though  unendowed,  had  won  themselves, 
DOW  that  it  was  older  and  of  longer  standing  in  the  world,  had  need 
of  wealth  and  revenues,  in  order  to  procure  to  itself  other  and  youngw 
lovers.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  then,  how  soon  religion  became 
stationary  and  even  retrograde ;  how  quickly  its  early  glow  of  chari^ 
was  overcast  by  dark  and  doubtful  disputations,  and  that  the  Re(b^ 
mation  itself  needed  anew  a  reform  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 

^  That  second  Reformation  has  begun.  It  makes  less  noise  thm 
that  of  Luther,  but  it  spreads  wider  and  deeper :  as  it  is  more  mti* 
mate,  it  will  be  more  enduring.  Like  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  ii 
rising  silently,  without  the  din  of  hammers  or  the  note  of  previom 
preparation ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  will  not  be  less  complete  in  iH 
Its  parts,  nor  less  able  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time.* 

This  is  eloquent  writing ;  but,  what  is  more,  it  is  as  just  u 
it  is  eloquent.  In  the  contrast  between  the  means  and  the  agen¬ 
cies  employed  in  the  present  day  to  extend  the  moral  conquest! 
of  Christianity,  and  those  which  the  Reformers  were  tempted 
to  call  in,  we  nave  the  surest  pledge  that  this  second  reforma¬ 
tion  will  not  be  overlaid  by  patronage,  or  circumscribed  by  po¬ 
lemical  zeal,  or  overborne  by  opposition.  The  first  successes 
of  the  Refonuers  were  achieved  oy  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
the  day  being  won,  they  laid  by  the  spiritual  weapon,  and 
thought  only  of  securing  their  conquests  by  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.  The  extinction  of  the  Missionary  spirit  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  coiisequence^iotonly  because  their  own  exertions  becami 
paralysed,  but  because  the  genius  of  human  governments  is  at 
variance  with  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the  Missionary.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  prompted  by  the  lust  of  empire, 
encouraged  enterprises  of  this  nature ;  and  the  Jesuits  have  bees 
distinguished  by  their  efTorts  to  bring  wanderers  into  the  papal 
fold.  The  very  universality  of  its  claims,  the  all-comprehend¬ 
ing  grasp  of  its  ambition,  supplied,  in  this  case,  motives  to  ex* 
tend  the  nominal  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  to  procure  if 
least  an  external  subjection  to  the  true  faith.  But  the  well-de* 
fined  boundaries  and  insulated  character  of  a  national  Church, 
admit  of  the  operation  of  no  such  stirring  motive.  Aceord* 
ingly,  the  moaesty  of  Protestantism  has  l^u  one  cause  of  if> 
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inactivity.  It  has  carried  its  domestic  character  to  the  exceiM 
of  scarcely  stirring  out  of  doors.  It  has,  at  least,  seldom,  rill 
lately,  ventured  Myond  its  own  acknowledged  domain,  con¬ 
tenting  itself  with  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  leaving  to  sects 
and  papists  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  exceptions  to  this 
statement  have  been  of  too  partial  and  limited  a  nature  to  affect 
its  accuracy  :  they  have  been  confined  in  England  to  our  own 
colonies,  and  the  common  fate  of  chartered  and  incorporated 
societies  has  attended  them. 

*  The  mission  to  the  South  of  India,*  remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  *  wu 
carried  on  at  home  by  an  Aulic  Council  of  established  churchmen, 
interspersed  with  laymen  of  clerical  intercourse  and  habits  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  tactics  were  accordingly  better  adapted  for  defence  than 
enterprise,  and  the  operations  every  now  and  then  languished,  like 
other  operations  of  that  time,  conducted  with  British  money  and  Ger¬ 
man  mercenaries.* 

The  true  Missionary  spirit  appeared  for  a  long  period  to  be 
kept  alive  only  among  the  little  brotherhood  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  The  duty  of  Missions  to  the  heathen  seemed  almost  a 
tenet  peculiar  to  Moravianism ;  and  the  society  to  which  the 
keeping  of  this  truth,  and  the  perpetuation  of  this  holy  flame 
were  confided  by  Providence,  has,  at  least  in  this  country,  been 
preserved,  if  we  may  not  say  for  this  purpose,  yet  chiefly  by 
this  means,  from  extinction.  The  Missionary  spirit  is  not  more 
a  sign  of  vitality,  than  it  is,  by  its  reaction,  a  source  and  well- 
spring  of  life  to  the  community  which  cherishes  it.  The  church 
which  is  isolated,  stagnates.  The  Gospel,  like  the  mercy  from 
which  it  emanates,  is  *  thrice  bless’d,*  in  that  *  it  blesses  him 
*  who  gives,’  in  the  act  of  giving,  as  much  as  him  who  receives 
it.  Not  only  national  churches,  but  sectarian  communities  had 
relapsed  into  antichristian  indifference.  Nor  is  it  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  first  demon  Ararion  of  an  awakened  zeal  should 
have  been  made  by  that  which  has  been  esteemed,  and  not 
without  reason,  the  most  sectarian  of  sects,  the  most  entrenched 
and  fortified  in  the  narrow  circle  of  its  communion — the  Bap- 
Usts.  To  them,  next  to  the  Moravians,  is  due  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing,  as  a  body,  broken  new  ground,  and  set  the  example  to 
the  Christian  world,  of  invading  the  inmost  territories  of  the 
prince  of  darkness.  The  London  Missionary  Society  waa 
formed  on  a  wider  basis ;  yet,  nothing  could  be  less  promising 
than  the  auspices  under  which  its  first  rash  and  unpractised 
efforts  were  made ;  and  the  cause  suffered  not  a  little  from  the 
^ild  pretensions,  the  pompous  display,  and  the  badly  econo¬ 
mised  measures  of  its  earlier  years.  When  the  money  was  raised, 
^d  the  ship  Duff  had  weighed  anchor,  the  South  Seas  were  al¬ 
ready  proclaimed  to  be  evangelised.  Captain  James  Wilson  waa 
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an  admirable  man,  and  he  feelingly  lamented,  that  8o  much  more 
care  had  been  bestowed  on  providing  the  means  than  in  selecting 
the  agents.  The  first  two  Moravian  missionaries  to  Greenland,* 
set  out  on  their  enterprise,  w’e  think  we  have  heard,  with  half 
a  guinea  between  them !  Since  then,  however,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  amply  redeemed  its  character;  and  iu 
experience  has  been  not  less  useful,  perhaps,  to  other  societies 
than  to  itself.  The  qualifications  of  a  Missionary  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  occupy  that  priority  of  consideration  which,  from  an 
ejilightened  estimate  oi  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  they 
must  obtain ;  and  the  foreign  service  is  no  longer  supposed  to 
require  a  lower  average  of  talent  and  a  narrower  range  of  ac¬ 
quirement,  than  would  be  deemed  respectable,  and  command 
attention  at  home. 

But,  in  some  points  of  view,  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  present  day.  This  new  shoot  put  forth  by 
an  Establishment  venerable  with  age  and  borne  down  with 
honours,  in  which  the  principle  of  life  had  long  forsaken  the 
core,  and  seemed  to  be  perpetuated  only  by  the  rind,  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  and  most  animating  spectacle.  Much  as  we  may  pity, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  alarms  expressed  by  some  of  the  rulen 
of  the  hierarchy  at  this  unusual  sign  in  the  times.  The  Bible 
Society  itself  was  scarcely  a  more  portentous  phenomenon. 
That  such  an  institution  as  this,  should  take  root,  and  flourish 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  National  Church,  and  be  sending  far 
and  wide  its  missionaries  beyond  the  confines  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction, — its  machinery,  though  confessedly  subordinate,  yet 
extrinsic  to  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  with  which  it  it 
implicated, — the  sources  which  feed  it,  the  impulse  which  givei 
activity  to  it,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  operations,  bein^ 
in  fact,  independent  on  the  main  system  of  the  Establishment,— 
this  is  what  no  one,  we  think,  would  have  ventured  to  predict,  or 

*  *  Matthew  Stach  and  Frederic  Boehnisch,  two  young  men,  being  M 
work  together  in  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  fora  burial  place  at  Ilcm* 
hut,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  found  they  had  both,  unknown  to  each 
mher,  furmt*d  the  desire  of  going  as  missionaries  to  Greenland.  They 
therefore  proposed  themsidvet  for  this  service  ;  but  the  delay  of  a  year 
intervening  before  their  offer  was  accepted,  Boehnisch  having  meanwhile 
undertaken  a  considerable  journey,  Christian  Stach  consent^  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  cousin.  These  two  missionaries,  along  with  Christian  David, 
the  principal  agent  in  the  Moravian  emigration,  who  intended  to  retura 
to  Europe,  after  the  eeulement  of  a  mission,  set  out  from  Hembut,  Jan. 
19>  attended  with  Dumberleas  good  wishes  from  their  brethren. 

C  rants.  Vol.  II.  p.  ^ 
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could  have  hoped  to  see  realised.  It  is  an  event  not  more  ex- 
traordinary*  however,  than  it  is  important.  Discordant  as  such 
sin  institution  appears  to  be  with  the  ^efiius  of  a  National  Church, 
the  jealousy  of  its  episcopal  (guardians  may  well  be  conciliated 
by  the  kiai  which  its  oiierations  have  already  reflected  on  the 
Church,  and  by  the  unaeniable  influence  which  it  has  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  Establishment,  at  a  period  when  the  different 
denominations  of  Protestantism  were  almost  engrossing  the 
sphere  of  action.  Although  its  spontaneous  and  popular 
cnaracter,  therefore,  must,  in  itself  considered,  be  always  viewed 
as  an  offence  by  the  abettors  of  a  system  which  peremptorily 
rejects  and  discountenances  the  interference  of  the  people  in 
any  shape ;  although,  as  a  precedent,  it  may  be  deprecated, 
while  its  remote  consequences  may  be  regarded  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  yet,  the  ecclesiastical  politician  must  needs  be  reconciled 
to  the  Society,  when  he  calmly  calculates  the  value  of  its  un¬ 
bought  alliance,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  hold  and  increase 
the  moral  splendour  of  the  Church,  if  not  to  promote  her  secu¬ 
lar  aggrandisement.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Establishment  will  very  mainly 
depend  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  its  bo¬ 
som  ;  and  were  we  members  of  that  religious  community,  we 
should  hail  the  progress  of  such  a  spirit  as  the  happiest  omen  of 
its  continued  prosperity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  a  wider  reference,  and  taken  in  connexion 
with  other  animating  and  encouraging  indications,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  attach  importance  to  this  accession  of  so  large  a 
class,  inarching  under  the  banners  of  the  Episcopal  Church',  to 
the  army  of  Missionary  labourers.  It  shews  that  the  cause  is 
gaining  ground,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  yieldii^  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  juster  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and,  as 
labourer  after  labourer  is  called  forth,  it  warrants  the  hope  that 
the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripening  fast.  '  Not  only  so,  but  as 
Missionary  efforts  mainly  depend  on  the  public  feeling  which 
at  home  prompts  the  impulse,  and  maintains  the  expenditure, 
every  fresh  society  strengthens  the  hands  of  its  predecessors, 
hy  contributing  to  swell  the  tide  and  widen  the  channel  of  that 
public  feeling,  as  well  as  by  neutralizing  a  vast  portion  of  op¬ 
position  or  prejudice.  Every  fresh  torch  that  is  kindled,  not 
only  adds  brightness  to  the  illumination,  but  multiplies  the 
’securities  against  our  being  agaiil  left  in  darkness.  Every  fresh 
competitor  heightens  the  excitement,  and  administers  a  legiti- 
inate  provocative  to  good  works;  while  the  field  of  exertion  is 
^inimitable,  that  the  most  jealous  and  narrow-minded  partisan 
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sanguine  ambition  fear  that  no  new  worlds  will  be  left  for  it 
to  conquer. 

This  increase  of  zeal  at  home,  and  the  multi  plication  of  !%• 
bourers  abroad,  are  not,  however,  the  circumstances  on  which 
Mr.  Douglas  lays  the  most  stress  in  arguing  favourably  for  tlie 
ultimate  success  of  the  present  Missions.  He  first  aaverts  to 
the  wiser  policy  which  is  now  being  pursued,  founded  on  the 
conviction,  that  little  can  be  done  without  native  assistance ;  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  translation,  and  the  employment  of 
native  preachers,  who,  *  acquainted  with  prejudices  from  which 

*  they  have  themselves  escaped  with  difficulty,  will  be  able 

*  to  adapt  their  arguments  exactly  to  the  comprehension  of 

*  their  hearers,  and  to  wield  to  purpose  the  least  logical  and 

*  most  prevalent  of  all  syllogisms,  the  argument  which  ii 

*  addressed  to  our  preconceived  or  professed  opinions.* 

*  But  above  all/  continues  this  intelligent  writer,  *  a  system  of  g^or 
ral  education,  while  it  makes  no  converts  at  first,  is  preparing,  with  mud 
greater  certainty,  to  a  thousand-fold  extent,  the  downfalling  of  the  exi$Uii| 
superstition,  and,  of  course,  will  give  the  truth  the  best  chance  of  filliig 
the  vacant  space,  since  no  body  of  men  can  exist  long  in  a  stated 
scepticism,  but  must  adopt  some  religious  notions  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
the  imagination,  however  little  they  may  influence  the  conduct. 

*  In  all  these  respects,  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  Missionaries  of 
Seramporc,  who  have  left  nothing  to  be  wished,  as  far  as  the  translad^i 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  plan  for  elementary  education,  are  concerned,  k 
is  also  delightful,  that  no  fewer  than  three  Colleges  have  been  purpoiti 
and  commenced  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretlsdt 
which  perhaps  is  unavoidable,  that  there  should  be  so  much  defective  is 
the  plan  of  each,  and  that  it  would  require  the  union  of  the  resources  of 
all  the  three  to  form  a  complete  institution.  The  College  of  the  Establiskd 
Church  promises  to  have  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  an  English  CoUcfi 
transported  at  once  into  the  heart  of  India;  the  Hindoo  College,  ihou^ 
more  national  and  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  Hindoos,  is  likely  to  trine 
mitthe  information  and  science  of  Europe  through  too  Asiatic  a  mediua: 
and  the  Seraropore  College,  though  presenting  an  ample  list  of  proposed 
acquirements,  is  somewhat  feeble  in  its  means  to  attain  them,  and  preseflB 
several  of  them  in  an  inverted  order  of  imporianre. 

*  Those  of  an  age  to  receive  education  in  India,  greatly  excesd 
ten  millions.  Those  at  present  educated  by  Missionaries,  are  uodc^ 
twenty  thousand ;  nor  is  it  ever  likely  they  can  much  exceed  a  has* 
dred  thousand.  Thus,  any  scheme  of  national  education  is  totally 
of  the  question.  But  that  which  is  impossible  in  the  way  it  is  coo- 
ducted  at  present,  becomes  easy  of  execution  by  a  simple  change  ^ 
plan.  Imtead  of  educating  scholarst  educate  schooimasters*  There  • 
a  large  demand  for  learning  in  India,  and  there  are  no  restrictiosi. 
The  cheapest  and  best  schoolmaster  will  draw  to  himself  all  the  sebo' 
lart  {  and  it  is  only  furnishing  the  new  schoolmasters  with  bettir 
modea  of  teaching,  to  enable  tnem  to  supplant  the  present  masterii 
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and  10  communicate  to  others,  not  only  the  iostructioD  the^  have 
themtelret  received,  but  the  very  mode  in  which  they  received  it.  > 

*  I'he  very  large  diffusion  of  education  through  these  Eastern 
countries,  renders  translations  of  more  moment  there  than  elsewhere. 
One  half  of  the  population  is  generally  allowed  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  From  our  imperfect  information,  all  calculations  of  the  sort 
must  be  vague  ;  but  where  an  inquiry  has  been  made,  in  no  very  pro* 
roifing  situations,  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten,  among  the  labouring  class, 
have  been  found  able  to  reim.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  branch  of  Missionary  exertion  which  has  outstripped  alt  reason¬ 
able  expectation  ;  and  whether  criticisms  aninst  the  rendering  of 
particular  passages  are  well  or  ilUfounded,  me  instruction  and  con¬ 
viction  of  several  converts  by  the  Scriptures  alone,  shew  that  the 
general  sense  of  Scripture  is  impressively  conveyed.  It  is,  however, 
evident,  that  they  must  wait  for  their  perfection  from  the  hands  of 
well-instructed  Christian  natives ;  and  a  Hindoo  Collet  is  no  less 
required  for  the  translating  of  the  Scriptures,  than  for  the  other  pur* 


^eacners,  mere  can  be  no  comparison  between  mem  and  me  natives. 
Their  imperfect  use  of  the  language,  and  their  inability  to  bear  the 
extremes  of  the  climate,  tlie  separation  which  national  prejudicea  and 
national  manners  create,  the  expense  of  sending  them  out,  the  de* 
aeased  value  of  life  from  the  unnealthiness  of  a  tropical  climate,  and 
the  great  relative  expense  of  maintaining  them,  point  out,  that  a  very 
different  class  of  Missionaries  should  be  sought  for.  But  as  native 
preachers  must  come  in  fiequent  contact  with  the  learned  Heathen, 
a  deep  acouaintance  with  the  sacred  books  of  Hindostan,  and  a 
moderate  snare  of  European  information,  are  necessary  to  ensure 


utefiil  with  the  native  Christians,  are  found  in  the  Hindoos,  who, 
from  increasing  information,  become  sceptical  as  to  their  own  re* 
ligion.  Few  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  end  are  likely  to  do  so  much 
for  Christianity  as  Rammohun,  who,  from  their  own  sacred  books, 
pmkes  such  vigorous  attacks  on  the  polytheism  of  the  Bramhuns.  Il 


competition  and  rivalship  of  separate  establishments.* 

India,  to  which  these  suggestions  primarily  refer,  is  in  all 
respects  the  most  important  sphere  of  Missionary  enterprise, 
and  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  us  at  home.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  Briiuh  India,  It  has 
j^eived  our  government :  it  is  at  the  peril  of  England  to  with- 
old  from  these  her  subjects,  the  means  of  Christian  instruc- 
nn.  The  injuries  of  India  loudly  call  for  this  noblest  of  eom- 
P^nutions ;  and  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  permitted 
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the  growth  of  our  ascendancy  there,  for  the  express  purpow 
of  putting  such  an  opportunity  into  our  hands.  In  tne 
place,  it  18  not  very  certain  how  long  British  India  may  cqq. 
tinue  to  be  ours.  That  will  very  greatly  depend,  under  Goi, 
on  the  diligence  with  which  the  means  of  enlightening  the 
population  and  attaching  them  to  the  British  as  behefacton, 
are  cultivated  during  the  next  few  years.  The  half-cast  pops- 
lation  are  continually  advancing  in  knowledge  and  considen* 
tion  as  well  as  in  numbers  ;  ana  military  force  will  not  alwtp 
avail  to  keep  them  from  asserting  their  claims  to  be  freej 
Without  presuming  to  enter  into  political  speculations,  tk 
danger  which  threatens  our  Indian  possessions  from  withog 
also,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  cannot  be  considered  as  il* 
together  chimerical.  At  all  events,  no  time  is  to  be  lostil 
gaining  over  the  population  to  our  interests  by  moral  meani,- 
by  naturalizing  among  them  the  religion  of  the  Bible, — so  thu 
tliey  may  be  essentially  English,  even  when,  like  America,  they 
may  cease  to  be  politically  so. 

In  itself  considered,  moreover,  India  is  the  most  importul 
quarter  of  Missionary  labour,  inasmuch,  Mr.  Douglas  remariu^ 
as  it  is  to  the  East,  w1iat  Egypt  was  to  the  ancient  West — ‘  tk 

*  cradle  of  science  and  superstition,  where  their  religioa 

*  writings  still  exist  in  the  original  language,  and  the  eveato 
^  took  jdace,  which  are  the  ground-work  of  their  rites,  and  tk 

*  matter  of  their  hymns  and  meditations.’ 

*  There  is  thus  one  countij  which  stands  in  a  r^culiar  relatioa  a 
the  others ;  it  is  the  roost  favoured  by  nature,  the  roost  visited  mi 
celebrated  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  magnet  of  cororoerce  m  d 
ages — at  once  the  subject  and  origin  of  the  world’s  fables  and  wondw 
throughout  time— the  earliest  civilized,  wliich  preserves  in  its  dal 
volumes  the  origin  of  science,  to  which  the  neighbouring  nations  ksk 
as  their  instructress — the  mistress  of  human  wisdom— the  roolte 
country  of  their  gods — the  fountain  of  what  is  holy  and  wise  aaosi 
men;  This  is  evidently  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whence  truth  vs 
issue  to  the  remotest  Hast ;  and  this  wonderful  country  is  still  tsca 
wonderfully  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Britain.* 

Eastern  Asia,  comprising  the  w/Zro-Ganges  or  Indo-Chint* 
nations,  presents  an  immeiiHe  sphere  of  exertion.  The  cosb- 
tries  included  in  this  division,  commencing  with  Burmab,  toi 
stretching  east-ward  along  the  continent  to  the  isles  of  Japifc 
including  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  the  vast  groupesy 
islands  lying  between  Pulo  Penang  and  Corea,  contain  a  thW 
of  the  human  race.  In  these  countries,  the  prevailing 
is  the  Buddhistic  idolatrj’’,  which  has  overspread  Burman,  TiW 
Siam,  Cambodja,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan.  A-tft! 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are  infected  with  • 
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nthciAtic^  philosophy,  whirli  recotirnigefl  no  Ood,  and  acknow* 
Irdcfit  no  hercuftcr.  The  Mohammedan  faith  has  entirely 
spread  over  some  of  the  Malay  countries,  and  runs  along  the 
count  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  e?eii  Uiat  of 
Horneo  and  the  Celebes 

<  In  some  placet,*  Mr.  Milno  tUtet,  *  it  hu  a  strong  eccleiiertical 
esUibiUimcnt,  which  will  not  be  easily  overthrown.  Several  vertiona 
oi  tiic  Koran,  or  part  thereof,  have  been  made,  three  of  which  we 
have  heard  of— viz.  one  into  the  Chinese,  one  into  the  Malay,  and 
one  into  the  Macassar  language.  In  those  copies  read  in  the  Mosques, 
the  Arabic  fills  one  column  of  the  pa^e,  and  the  translation  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  the  other.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Koran, 
or  parts  thereof,  and  the  Ritual  of  Islamism,  have  been  rendered 
into  various  other  languages  of  Eastern  India,  though  we  have  not 
obtained  certain  information  respecting  tucli  versions.* 

Mr.  Milne  states  an  important  and  highly  remarkable  fact 
rc8|»€cting  these  professors  of  Islamism,  namely,  that,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  idolaters,  they  arc  found  in  many  instances  ta 
have  lost  their  reverence  for  the  prime  article  of  their  religion, 
the  unity  of  God,  doing  service  to  them  who  are  by  nature 
**  noi{ods.”  It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  mongrel  Mahommedaii- 
ism  as  tliis,  has  no  claim  to  be  distin^ished  from  Paganism. 

It  would  be  found  equally  incapable  of  offering  a  resistance  to- 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  following  account 
of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  tiZ/ra-Ganges  nations. 

*  Christianity,  under  the  two  principal  forms  in  which  it  anpeart  in 
Europe,  viz.  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  has  been  partial^  mode 
known  in  several  of  these  countries  for  some  ages  palrt.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  carried  their  faith  along  witli  their  arms,  and  planted  tho 
former  wherever  the  ravages  or  conquests  of  the  latter  extended. 
The  Spaniards  did  the  same.  Goa  and  Macao  were  early  the  chief, 
icats  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastical  authority  in  India ;  Luconia,  or 
Manilla,  that  of  the  Spanish.  The  Catholic  Missions  yet  existing  in 
those  countries  are  four ;  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  the  French, 
sad  the  Italian.  On  this  side  of  India,  the  Portuguese  have  missions 
in  Malacca,  Timor,  Macao,  and  China.  The  Spanish  missions  aro 
chiefly  in  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  Tung-king,  and  the  rc- 
luins  of  a  mission  in  China.  >  1  ne  French  missions  exist  in  Penang, 
Siam,  Cocliin  China,  and  some  remains  of  them  still  in  China,  llie 
Italian  are  those  of  the  Society  De  Propaganda  Fide,  and  are  nearly 
c^nct.  These  four  missions  have  cacn  a  clerical  gentleman,  com* 
^nly  an  aged  missionary,  residing  in  Macao,  as  agent  for  the  mitiione, 
is  also  a  corresponding  director.  The  present  state  of  the 
Catholic  missions  is  very  little  known.* 

Their  total  extinction  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable, 
according  to  the  Author’s  statement,  that  the  idolatrous  super- 
'‘titions  of  China  *  do  not  exceed  in  grossness  some  of  those 
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*  pmctised  in  the  adorable  name*  by  the  lower  claatM  of 
CatholicSi  particularly  thoee  of  Portuguese  descent ;  that  Ro. 
man  Catholic  Christians  maybe  found  worshipping  at  the  shriai 
of  some  Pagan  or  Mahommedan  saint;  ana  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  characterised  by  a  flagrant  depravity  of  monk 

Two  Protestant  ecclesiastical  establishments  have  extended 
to  these  regions ;  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Chuitk  ^ 
of  ^gland.  Tlie  former  has  for  its  range  of  operation,  ill 
the  colonies  of  Netherlands  India;  the  latter  has  Penang,  Beo- 
coolen,  and  the  British  Factory  in  China, — *  three  most  im- 

*  portant  parts,’  says  Mr.  Milne,  *  from  which  the  word  of  life 

*  may  sound  out  to  the  surrounding  countries.’  There  are  not 
in  ui/ro-Ganges  India,  three  Protestant  missions,  viz.  that  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  revived  since  the  Peace; 
those  of  the  English  and  American  Baptist  Missionary  So<^ 
ties ;  and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  vtfy 
interesting  account  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  last  of 
these,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  several  of  these  details.  During  six  years  of  that  time,  tk 
senior  Missionary  laboured  alone ;  and,  for  the  three  subsequent 
years,  there  were  only  two  labourers.  Many  of  the  hards^ 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount,  appear  to  have  arieei 
from  inexperience  and  the  injudicious  steps  occasioned  bj 
want  of  information.  But  facilities  are  now  every  day  aof* 
menting,  and  the  opus  magnum  of  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  into  Chinese,  is  an  achievement  sufRcient  to  give  impoit- 
ance  to  any  Mission.  Mr.  Milne  sneaks  with  much  modesty, 
slightly  tinged  witii  depression,  ot  the  present  state  of  ds 
Mission.  He  admits  that  they  cannot  number  many  converts 

*  One  of  those  we  had,’  he  says,  ‘  is  dead,  and  the  other  Im 

*  lately  been  imprisoned  and  beaten  for  the  name  of  Jesus.’ 

«  We  have  not  any  decided  native  a&sistanti  as  catechists  or  pres* 
chert.  We  have  no  large  assembliet  of  people  collecting  to  hear  otf 
ditoourtet  (  and  we  tee  not  any  sure  grounds  to  affirm  that  the  ftv 
persons  to  whom  the  truth  is  preach^,  are  cordially  attached  to  it 
\Ve  have  no  materials  from  which  to  make  up  highly  animating  ai^ 
interesting  stateroenU,  which  are,  in  a  me.isure,  fount]  to  be  the  liftif 
the  public  spirit;  and  to  us  who  are  actually  engaged  in  thefkld|ll 
te^ms  so  long  before  this  can  be  the  cate,  that  we  often  fear  the  atfi 
of  our  friends  at  home  will  cool,  their  |>aticnce  tire,  and  their 
fad,  before  we  can  consider  ourselves  as  havii>g  done  any  thing  BSft 
than  made  a  beginning.  Iq  some  places  about  us,  the  climate  is  art 
inviting;  and  Kiiropcqn  constitutions  do  not  generally  stand  it  oath 
old  age,  or  indeed  through  that  time  of  a  man’s  life  in  which  he  n^y 
be  expected  to  be  most  active.  Some  valuable  members  of  ds 
Missrons  have  already  been  called  away  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expect!^ 
that  the  number  of  us  yet  alive,  will  remain  long  complete.  Th 
stern  prejudkes  and  persecuting  spirit  of  China  continue  still  unld^* 
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daedy  ftod  our  piindpal  efToru  for  the  confersioii  of  ihal  iiAliQii  nutt 
bt  mode  at  such  a  dUtanoe  at  greatly  to  weaken  their  efiect*  Fetthei* 
the  Dumber  of  lahourert  it  far  (roni  being  equal  to  the  fielda  now  Ofee 
beibro  ui ;  and  a  full  half  of  the  pretent  income  of  our  aodetji  if 
thrown  into  tbit  diannel  olonCt  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  fumith 
the  labourert  necettary,  and  to  eatablith  the  Mittiom  which  could 
thnott  immediately  be  entered  upon/ 

In  this  state  of  things,  howeyer,  we  see  nothing  to  awaken 


of  the  actual  oommencement  of  which  that  gentleman  appeara 
not  to  have  been  aware,  when  he  penned  the  following  para- 
gnpb. 

*  Bet  though,  without  doubt,  if  India  la  secured,  the  East  if  teewtdg 
yet,  a  Chineae  College,  pkic^  in  the  midtl  of  the  Indian  Itlaoda, 
would  ^atly  accelerate  the  admission  of  ChrisUanily  into  China.  I| 
is  kifain  for  the  imperial  edicts  to  prevent  the  entraooeof  foreignefs  or 
foraigo  books.  If  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  in  those  islimdi  are 
once  coDferted,  they  will  easily  evade  the  police,  however  strict ;  and 
their  opinions  must  spread^  if  there  be  but  sufficient  convktkN)  on  the 
part  ot  the  holders/ 

This  new  nation  of  Chinese,  he  elsewhere  remarks,  which  is 
rising  up  in  the  Indian  islands  under  Eutvpean  eotiirol,  will  aop- 
piy  translators  and  missionaries  for  the  opportunities  of  better 
dsys.  The  very  step  justly  considered  by  Mr.  Douglas  os  so 
highly  desirable,  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  find  announced 
by  Mr.  Milne  aa  already  in  the  process  of  execudon.  The 
foundation-stone  of  an  Anglo-Ohineae  College  at  Malacca , 
was  laid  on  the  llth  of  November  1818,  by  Major  William 
Farquhar,  late  Ei^lish  ^sident  and  Commandant  oi  Malacca, 
In  the  presence  of^ the  Dutch  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Institution  are, 
the  cultivation  of  Chineae  and  English  literature,  and  the  dif- 
hision  of  Christianity  in  the  countries  and  islands  eastward  of 
Fulo  Penang.  Dr.  Morrison,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  de^ 
^ot#(l  the  sum  of  £1000  to  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  has 
further  promised  £100  aimualiy  for  the  first  five  years,  cam- 
uiencing  with  the  opening  of  the  College,  for  the  encourage- 
of  those  who  may  enter  on  a  courae  of  study,  and  of 
who  may  be  employed  in  tuition.  The  highest  earthly 


he  inM  obtain,  will  be,  to  see  the  incipient  proenerHy  and  actw 
efficiency  of  this  important  institution.  Mr.  Milne  is  (ully  jut 
in  sayinff,  that  it  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  snppoft  < 
the  BritiHh  nation. 
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The  Chinese  language,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
dialects  which  our  w/^m-Gances  Missionaries  will  have  to  make 


the  object  of  their  study  and  acquirement.  There  are  othen 
almost  equally  important ;  in  particular  that  ‘  soft  and  hamio> 

•  nioiis  language/  as  it  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Milne,  spoken 
by  the  interesting  people  who  inhabit  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  Malayan  Arcmipelago.  *  Tlie  languages  of  the  interior  of 

•  Sumatra,  of  the  Javanese,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  and 

•  the  Celebes,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  Japan,  of  Cambo> 

•  dia,  and  of  Siam,  are  all,’  adds  Mr.  M.,  ‘  witn  the  exception 

•  of  •some  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Japanese  given  in  Kaempfei^i 

•  excellent  History  of  Japan,  and  Tnunberg’s  Travels,  untouck* 

•  ed  by  Protestant  nations,  or  in  a  great  measure  so.**  Itii 
intended  in  the  Institution  to  unite,  so  far  as  practicable,  tke 
study  of  the  languages  and  history  of  all  these  countries  with 
those  of  China ;  but  still,  Chinese  literature  is  to  hold  the  chief 
place  in  the  College. 

The  Mahommedan  countries,  comprehending  South-wenttti 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Douglas  to 
contain  a  hundred  millions ;  and  this  calculation  includes  the 
Turks  of  Europe,  the  Mahommedan  Tatars,  and  the  Moslem 
east  of  the  Inaus.  The  proportion  they  bear  to  the  nominiBj 
Christian  population  of  the  world,  he  thinks  to  be  not  more 
than  one  halt,  and  even  that  proportion  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
These  countries  present  much  greater  difhculties  in  the  way  of 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  than  heathen  countries,  e?eiy 
convert  beisg  almost  certain  of  death,  as  soon  as  his  conver¬ 
sion  is  openly  known.  Preaching  to  the  Mahommedans  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  But  the  life  of 
Henry  Martyn  shews  what  an  impression  may  be  produced  bj 
conversation  alone.  His  work  shews,  moreover,  that  temperilr 
and  learned  apologies  for  Christianity  will  be  better  received  by 
Mussulmans  than  might  be  expected.  *.  Of  all  creeds,’  r^ 
marks  Mr.  Douglas,  *  Islam  has  been  found  the  least  compah* 
'  hie  with  philosophy.  The  Koran  cannot  bear  inspectioa 

•  And  here  the  adage  of  infidelity  is  true ;  for  the  Moslem 

*  when  they  begin  to  reason,  will  cease  to  believe/  Tbs 
opinion  corresponds  with  that  expressed  by  a  very  intelligent 


*  Dr.  Leyden's  Dissertation  on  the  Languages  and  Literatursd 
^  Indo-Chinese  Nations,  now  on  our  table,  is  referred  to,  in  a  ools 
in  respectikl  terms,  as  deserving,  with  all  its  imperfections,  a  high  rtti 
sroon^  works  on  Oriental  literature.  llaffles*s  Java  also,  containi 
astonishing  mass  of  useful  information,  and  several  comparsthc 
vocabularies.  Marsden*s  History  of  Sumatra  is  the  only  other  rcccit 
work  on  the  subject* 
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writer,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  personal  observation, 
Uiat  ^  the  conversion  of  the  Mahommedan  world,  when  it 

*  be^^ius,  will  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity,’  and  that  *  but 

*  a  short  stand  will  be  made  for  the  Koran.’^  Abdool  Messee 
is  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  crescent  over 
the  cross  by  means  of  preaching.  We  agree,  however,  witli 
the  Author  of  the  Hints,  that  this  is  not  uie  hrst  or  the  best 
method  to  be  adopted ;  that  is,  as  addressed  to  the  Mahoinme- 
dans  themselves.  But,  *  in  two  thirds  of  these  countries, 

*  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  nominal  Christians,  witli 

*  whose  creed  the  Moslem  do  not  interfere,  who  present  a  suf- 

*  hcient  surface  for  the  small  efforts  which  Christians  are  at 

*  present  capable  of,  and  who  themselves,  by  proper  training, 

*  may  become  the  missionaries  of  future  years.’  Inis  is  a  hint 
which  highly  deserves  to  be  followed  out.  The  existence  of 
uominal  Christians  in  the  heart  of  Mahommedan  countries,  and 
their  toleration  by  the  governments  of  those  countries,  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  wliich  admit  of  being  turned  to  excellent  account. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  have  had  a  decidedly  unfavourable  effect, 
because  the  deteriorated  religion  of  these  nominal  Christians, 
has  been  worse  than  that  of  the  Mahommedans, — worse  on 
account  of  its  nearer  affinity  to  idolatry,  worse  in  its  moral  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Mussulman  has  had  his  prejudices, fortified  and 
his  self-importance  increased,  by  a  wen  founded  sense  of  su¬ 
periority  over  the  *  Christian  dogs’  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  this  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  strengthen  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Chnstianity.  The  Mahommedan,  when  he  began 
to  reason,  might,  and  generally  did  become  an  infidel ;  but  he 
could  never,  with  such  a  representation  of  Christianity  before 
him,  become  a  Christian.  He  might  throw  away  his  Koran  ; 
bat  he  would  in  vain  have  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  Greek  or 
Romish  priest,  the  Bible  in  its  stead.  The  case  is  now*,  blessed 
be  God,  greatly  altered.  Their  intercourse  with  Europeans  is 
now  daily  forcing  upon  the  Moslem,  the  unwelcome  conviction 
of  at  least  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Franks.  The  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  which  English  travellers  now  meet  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  what  they  did  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  hardly  tnought  safe  to  venture  any  where  in  a 
European  dress,  is  very  striking.  Policy,  is,  no  doubt,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  change.  The  Englishman’s  money  has  made  his 
name  respected,  and  he  may  now  travel  safe  from  insult.  It 
matters  not,  however,  what  has  wrought  the  change.  Com- 

•  See  **  Sketches  of  Indidi  written  by  an  Officer,’*  Edectic 
Rnriew,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  52^ 
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merce  ha«  often  been,  and  it  is  her  nobieat  office,  the  harbin^ 
of  Christianity.  An  opening  is  being  made  for  the  iiitroductiOD 
of  European  science,  which  will  silently  but  effectually  under¬ 
mine  Islamism ;  and  whole  nations  cannot  remain  unbelievers. 
The  Bible  is  finding  its  way ;  and,  us  prejudice  decreases,  curio* 
sity  will  increase,  and  truth  must  be  the  gainer  by  the  result 
In  time,  the  associations  now  connected  with  the  names  of 
Greek  and  Frank,  will  give  way  in  the  mind  of  the  Mussulman, 
to  respectful  and  even  deferential  feelings ;  and  native  converts 
will  complete  the  work  which  foreign  exertions  shall  have 
begun. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  character  of  a  physician  has  been 
always  highly  honoured  in  the  East,  and  would  give  an  easy  and 
unstt^ected  admission  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  all  classes, 
Mr.  Dougl  as  suggests,*  that  were  the  Christian  Missionary  to  I 
combine  with  scientific  attainments,  the  profession  of  physic,  it  I 
would  be  attended  by  many  advantages. 

'  He  who  is  a  physician/  he  says,  *  is  pardoned  for  being  a  Christian: 
religious  and  national  prejudices  disappear  before  him  ;  all  hearts  aa^ 
harems  arc  opened,  and  he  is  welcomed  as  if  he  were  carrying  to  tla  ' 
dying  lip,  water  from  the  fountain  of  youth  or  the  elixir  of  immortality. 
In  many  cases,  the  cure  of  the  body,  as  in  the  early  miracles,  might 
precede  the  cure  of  the  soul ;  but  if  not,  some  positive  good  is  doM 
when  science  is  enriched,  diseases  removed,  and  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  Mfiy  are  secured  to  the  healer  of  the  body.' 

Many  anecdotes  contained  in  the  narratives  of  modem  tne 
vellert,  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  thii 
remark. 

Of  all  the  Mahonunedan  countries,  Persia  is  by  far  the  moil 
interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  important.  It  is  also  that  ia 
which  the  downial  of  lalamism  my  be  expected  first  to  tski 
place,  and,  in  many  respects,  .it  presents  the  most  hopeful  aspect 
The  Soofi^  are  a  very  numerous  sect:  th^  have  been  cosh 
puted  at  two  hundred  thousand  in  Persia.  Their  creed  is  ol<kr 
than  Mahommed.  They  may  be  divided  into  fanatics  aai 
infidels;  and  among  the  latter,  Christianity  may  hopeatlaul 
to  obtain  a  hearing. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Africa,  Central  Africa,  where  forty 
millions  are  held  in  a  worse  bandage  than  that  which  chaitf 
the  negro  to  a  foreign  soil ;  where  '  the  Evil  Principle,'  M 
Mr.  Douglas  remarks, '  seems  to  reign  with  less  of  limtli^ 

*  lion,  and,  in  recesses  inaccessible  to  white  men,  still  to  ear 

•  chant  and  delude  the  nations.’  On  this  subject,  our  Author's 
Hints  will  be  found  highly  deserving  of  consideration  ;  but  we 
have  no  room  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  vimt  wl^ecb 
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Caffre  tribes  will  exhaust  all  the  efforts  gf  our  Mission  in  the 
South,  he  thinks,  for  several  years  to  come ;  but  ultimately, 
cif  ilizstion  will  spread  in  that  quarter  far  and  wide.  As  U>  the 
Central  regions,  however,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  climate,  '  ike 

•  civilizert  of  Africa,  must  be  icons ;  and  America  is  ike 

*  country  where  the  civilization  of  Africa  ought  to  commence.* 
Providence  has  permitted  millions  of  Africans  to  be  carried 
into  those  distant  countries,  where  not  only  Europeans  can 
reach  them  with  perfect  safety,  but  where  they  are  continually 
surrounded  with  Uie  arts  and  knowledge  of  Europe.  These 
Africans  might  be  the  regenerators  of  their  country.  A  School 
of  Arts  in  America  for  such  negroes  as  shew  any  promising 
dispositions,  might  be  established,  on  a  small  scale,  at  an  in¬ 
considerable  expense,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  May  we 
not  hope  that  Madagascar  will  hereafter  rise  into  importance  as 
a  Missionary  station,  and  that  from  that  point  also,  civilization 
and  Christian  knowledge  may  emanate  to  enlighten  tlie  dark 
recesses  of  the  Continent  ?  that  Madegasse  Christians  may  go 
forth  as  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  and,  as  MAhommedans 
have  done,  make  almost  as  many  converts  as  they  can  find 
scholars  ?  And  may  not  Mahommedans  also,  the  sereens  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  tribes  of  the  Fetiche  worshippers,  become, 
under  a  higher  chamcter,  when  they  shall  themsmves  have  been 
brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  the  civilizers  of 
patjan  Africa? 

There  yet  remains  for  consideration,  the  wide  sphere  of 
Missionary  enterprise  which  forms  Mr.  Douglas's  fourth  di¬ 
vision,  that  of  Christendom. 

*  It  might  teem,’  he  says,  *  absurd  enough  to  include  undcv  this 
head,  the  savage  tribes  ot  America,  and  the  still  ruder  families  of 
New  Holland,  together  with  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea ;  and  the 
division  certainly  respects  their  present  condition  less  than  their 
future.  At  Uie  end  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  all  these  tribes 
will  either  be  incorporated,  or  extiipated  by  European  colonies ;  and 
thfir  destinies  are  irrevocably  linkea  with  those  oi  European  ctvilixa* 
It  is  by  partially  colonizing  these,  that  the  nations  may  best  bp 
converted  to  Cnristianity ;  by  forming  fixed  and  central  points  for  the 
wandering  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  where  their  children  might  bo. 
educated,  and  themselves  supplied  with  the  6rat  coavenienoes  of  life, 
hj  small  settlements  of  white  men ;  by  which  means  th^  may  gra« 
dutlly  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  London  Missionary  Society  hea 
^ieved  a  brilliant  conquest  for  humanity  as  well  as  religion,  in  the 
^^outh  Sea  Islands ;  but,  to  make  the  work  complete,  Taheiti,  Owhy- 
h^,  Tongataboo,  Egmont,  and  Hogoleu  should  m  partially  colonized, 
with  the  Consent  of  the  chiefs,  with  teachers  and  artisans  from  Eiq^tsnd. 
hundred  men  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Islands,  to^Britain, 
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and  to  tljc  woild  at  l.irco,  l>y  the  i.i|»id  |)n»^nss  «»f  iinpiovcmcnt,  if  emi¬ 
grating  with  that  destination!  than  with  any  other.* 

‘  Nominal  Christendom  may  be  esteemed  to  contain  Europe,  for 
tlic  Turks  cannot  long  remain  in  it;  and  America,  which  will  be  peo¬ 
pled  in  a  century  by  Christian  colonists:  Polynesia,  which  is  alreaily 
receiving  the  religion  and  language  of  England  ;  and  Australasia, 
with  Africa  south  of  the  Tropics ;  and  Northern  Asia,  where  colonics 
of  Russians  have  made  very  considerable  progress.  ••••  Russia  and 
the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  meet  ut  the  extremities  of  the  globe; 
and  in  every  creek  of  the  ocean  English  will  soon  be  spoken.  The 
extension  of  Christendom  by  colonization  is  (even  now)  proceeding 
at  a  rate  which  doubles  itself  in  each  succeeding  generation.* 

Russian  Asia  can  be  Christianized  oidv  by  colonization.  Tlie 
Writer  suggests  that  the  first  step  woidil  be,  to  have  Silieria 
surveyed  by  geographical  engineers,  and  then,  that  a  ccrUin 
number  of  religions  mechanics — Ciermany  and  the  Moraviaiu 
would  atford  the  best  settlers — should  he  annually  located  in 
the  most  desirable  sites  for  the  erection  of  villages,  which 
should  hereafter  become  centres  of  intercourse  to  the  pastoral 
tribes.  The  Scottish  Missionarv  Society  is  admirably  tpialified 
for  furnishing  superintendents  to  set  the  wliole  reli^iouj 
strength  of  Uusssia  in  movement.  The  same  Society,  he  thinks, 
might  send  out  a  second  detachment  of  labourers  to  cross  Cau¬ 
casus,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  medical  colleges  all  over 
the  l*iast.  suggests  also,  in  addition  to  the  tlirt'O  college* 
in  India,  and  the  Anglo*(3um'so  ('olIeg«‘,  the  pn>priety  of  form¬ 
ing  one  in  the  United  States  for  Central  Afiiea,  another  at 
C ’ap(* Tow II  for  tlie  ('alfn^  or  copper-eoloured  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  third  in  New  South  Wales  for  tlie  islanders  of 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  Catholic  countries,  coiisidtTiid  in  ileanseivcs,  are  lb 
most  Iiopeless  subdivision  of  tlie  globe. 

•  Rut  the  pres^,  even  in  thch’<indsof  I’npi^ts,*  remarks  Mr.  Doii}:' 
Ins,*  is  undermining  Ropery,  which  every  year  is  losing  its  character, 
and  becoming  more  of  a  pretence  than  a  reality — an  engiru*^  of  secular 
tyranny  r.ather  than  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  upheld  more  by  force, 
and  less  by  opinion.* 

It  is  by  *  evangelical  (^atholic  preachers,*  by  school.^,  and  by 
llihles,  tliat  Ropery  will  best  he  weakened  and  destroyed.  An<f 
when  we  think  <d  LeandtT  Von  Hess,  wt!  foci  that  there  is  IV' 
reason  for  despair.  The  progress  of  civil  liberty  is  even 
preparing  the  way,  in  countries  less  enlightt  ned  ihan  (latholty 
Cermany,  for  that  silent  hut  enduring  reformation  which,  otj’ 
ginating  in  the  geiu'ral  diffusion  of  re  ligions  knowh‘<lge,  modi* 
ties  the  opinions,  and  c.ontrols  tlieacrn)ns  e\<‘n  of  those  who«tt 
nu'st  hostile' t»)  tlic  cause  oftinlli  and  freedom.  .Ml  thi^ 
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truth  (kinands  in  order  to  spread  and  triumph,  is  toleration  ; 
and  that  cannot  long  be  withheld  from  her.  Bonaparte,  by  his 
fi»!cnuit  policy,  has  been  a  Cyfus  to  the  Church, — “  the  eagU** 
failed  from  afar  to  execute  God’s  counsel.*  The  reaction 
wliich  has  followed  his  downfal,  is  but  a  convulsive  struggle  on 
(he  part  of  the  priesthood  to  regain  their  hold  on  tlie  people  ; 
and  in  Spain,  us  well  us  in  France,  it  will  but  precipitate  their 
subversion . 

We  have  now  completed  our  hasty  genend  review  of  the 
whole  Held  of  Missionary  exertion.  Of  the  feasibility  of  siune 
of  the  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Douglas,  diH'erent  opinions  will 
Ik*  entertained ;  but  the  impression  left  by  the  perusal  of  his 
«  l()(|uent  remarks,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  at  least  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  the  moral  enterprise  in  which  we  may  now  be  said 
usa  nation  to  have  embarked.  His  Hints  must  be  recognised 
us  proceeding  from  a  comprehensive  mind,  glowing  with  a 
genuine  and  expansive  philanthropy.  If  his  expectations 
should  appear  to  be  sanguine,  we  must  maintain,  that  to  be 
olhenvise  tlian  sanguine  in  such  a  cause,  is  unworthy  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Hut  there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  nish  conHdence  of  the  raw  recruit,  and  the  steady  reliance 
of  the  practised  general.  It  is  not  allow'ed  us  to  be  sanguine 
icspeeting  the  immediate  success  of  this  measure  or  of  that 
plan  ;  but  a  depressed  tone  of  expectation  with  regard  to  the  ul- 
tiinute  issue  of  the  simultaneous  efforts  now  making  by  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  denomination  in  fulfilment  of  the  revealed 
purposes  of  God,  has  its  source,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  in  iiiH- 
delitv. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  very  particularly 
the  judicious  and  acceptable  republication  of  Crantz’s  History 
of  (ircenland,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Nor  is  it  necessary.  It  has  long  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  standard  work  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson’s  well-known 
remark  will  have  weight  with  many  w  ho  might  otherwise  turn 
hoiu  the  subject  w  ith  distaste  ;  that  *  the  man  who  did  not  relish 
*  the  Hrst  part,  is  no  philosopher,  and  he  who  could  not  enjoy 

the  second,  no  Christian.’  In  the  present  edition,  Craniz’s 
somewhat  ])rolix  German  style  has  undergone  an  advantageous 
revision,  and  some  of  the  redundancies  have  been  pared  off*, 
'without  violating  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  In  luldition  to 
Crantz’s  own  continuation  of  the  narrative,  which  has  not  ap- 
jM-ared  in  English,  a  sequel  to  his  history  has  Imh.*!!  furnished 
by  the  l^ditor,  tiiken  from  the  (ierman  and  English  Periodical 

*  Isa.  xlvi.  II.  So  “  ravenous  bird*’  may  be  rendered,  in  probable 
jllubion  to  the  enti^ru  of  Cyrus. 
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AccountH  and  the  HiKU)rical  Sketchen  o4’  tlie  llt'v.  J.  llolmet. 
Did  the  work  »taiul  in  need  of  our  recommendation,  that  should 
not  be  wanting  to  promote  its  circulation.  But  our  opinion  of 
iu  value  as  u  missionary  doc^tment,  is  alreaily  on  record  in  our 
patres.^ 

Extended  as  this  article  has  l>ecome, — and  yet,  we  hare 
•carcely  taken  a  bird’s  eye  view'  of  the  subject,-— we  cannot 
tiike  leave  of  it  without  adverting;  to  one  remark  which  we  have 
aometiines  heard  fall  from  ])ious  and  intelligent  iin  n, — we  can¬ 
not  call  it  an  objection,  for  it  does  not  assume  that  shape,  or 
breathe  the  spirit  of  an  objection — but  still  it  is  a  re  mark  adapt¬ 
ed  to  throw  a  damp  on  tin?  feelings  excited  l)y  this  view  of 
Missionary  v.eal  and  enterprise;  it  is  in  substance  this :  That 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  lest  the  machinery  for  extendiiij^ 
Christianity  should,  in  our  own  country,  swallow  up  Christianity 
itself.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  s))iritiiality  running  all  away 
into  zeal.  Personal  religion  has  too  frequently,  in  tlie  case  of 
iiuliviiluals,  sutfered  from  a  disproportionate  and  too  exclusive 
attention  to  public  objects.  The  glare,  and  hustle,  and  ex¬ 
citation  attendant  upon  even  religious  doings,  are  confessedly 
unfriendly  to  the  health  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  tlie  least  pre¬ 
judicial  ertect  of  such  engagements,  that  they  sre  apt  to  en¬ 
gender  a  soothing  self-complacency  w  hich  may  not  he  warnint- 
♦“<1  by  the  degree  of  the  individual’s  religious  attainments. 
The  absorbing  demands  made  upon  the  time  of  the  Christiai 
minister  by  the  vast  increase  of  objects  which  he  is  called  to 
attend  to,  not  unfrequentlv  amount  to  a  serious  evil.  They 
leave  him  little  leisure  for  the  closet,  little  for  the  discharge  of 
his  most  important  pastoral  duties ;  and  it  is  well  if  tliey  do 
not  rentier  him  a  stranger  in  his  ow  n  family,  'fheological  or 
ptdite  learning  cannot  be  expecttnl  to  flourish  in  a  day,  when 
Uk'.  taste  and  the  demand  for  learning  appear  to  have  given 
way  Indore  the  passion  for  activity.  Intormation  was  never 
UKHX'  w  idelv  diifused ;  hut  never,  perhaps,  did  either  the  Es¬ 
tablished  CMnirch  or  the  Dissenting  ministry  number  few'er  truly 
learned  men.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  market  for  learning.  A 
man  is  nothing,  however  learned,  if  he  is  not  eloquent.  With 
f<‘w  exceptions,  those  who  have  attained  celel>rity  by  their  pliilo- 
loglcAil  diligence,  are  either  supe  rficial  pretenders  to  learning,  of 
w<mld  shrink  into  insignificance  measured  with  tlie  giants  of 
<»lln‘f  days.  Disseutei's,  excluded  from  the  national  seats  of 
IcjirnHig,  must  l>e  exivected  to  furnish  betU^r  preacliers  than 
KchoUrs  ;  and  we  might  almost  blush  for  tlie  moderate  acquire- 
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menu  of  our  mlnitiers,  were  it  not  tliat  they  are,  for  the  moet  part, 
competent  divines,  and  that,  save  in  the  Mathematics  and  in 
Prosody#  the  clergy  cimnot  pretend  to  higher  attainments.  We 
cannot  contemplate  this  state  of  tilings  witliout  regret  not  wholly 
free  from  uuensiness.  Lenniing  has  auways  been  t)ie  luindinaid  of 
piety.  The  era  of  the  Reformation  was  a  learned  age,  and  it  owed 
much  to  the  learning  of  the  Reformers.  The  most  eminent  men  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  have  been  learned  men,  from  St,  Paul  to 
Augustine — from  Augustine  to  Calvin — from  Calvin  to  Hooker, 
and  Jewel,  and  Leignton,  and  Owen,  and  Howe.  With  true 
Icamiug;  the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry  for  solidity  anil 
♦  tticiency,  is  in  no  small  danger  of  declining  also  ;  and  in  the 
next  generation,  (he  consequences  w  ill  probably  be  still  more 
apparent.  So  long  as  the  Church  of  Christ  has  enemies  to 
contend  with,  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  or  Intidel,  so  long  will  sho 
stand  in  need  of  learned  advocates  and  well-armed  ciiampions. 
And  though,  for  every  day  use,  comiiiuii  sense  and  piety, 
aided  by  small  information,  may  even  be  more  serviceable  than 
learning,  the  dcjircciation  of  learning  which  is,  we  think, 
gaining  ground,  and  the  substitution  of  pretence  in  its  place, 
cannot  but  have  an  injurious  tendency. 

We  wish  to  place  this  danger  in  the  strongest  light,  first, 
because  we  think  that  it  is  not  a  chimerical  alarm ;  and  the  deny¬ 
ing  it  to  have  areal  existence,  would  but  increase  it, and  give  cer¬ 
tainly  to  what  is  now  probable  and  remote:  secondly,  oecause, 
were  it  ten  times  more  formidable  than  it  is,  we  are  not  afraid 
I  to  meet  it  boldly  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Missions.  It  is 
\  not,  we  repeat,  nor  can  it  be  construed  to  be,  the  slightest  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  utmost  exertions  in  that  cause.  It  only  suggests 
an  important  and  timely  caution  to  Christians,  both  iu  their 
pi'Fsonal  and  their  social  capacity,  not  to  mistake  the  progress 
I  of  Christianity  abroad,  or  the  means  of  its  propagation,  for 
\  the  prosperity  of  true  religion  at  home.  The  Jews  were  long 
honoured  with  the  custody  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  yet,  they 
were  rejected  as  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  the 
Centiles  are  entering  into  the  kingdom  before  them.  Their 
priests  directed  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem;  but  they  left  them  to 
go  in  search  of  the  Messiah,  alone.  *  The  White  Islands  of 

*  the  West*  may  become,  to  adopt  Mr.  Dougla8*8  elegant 
language,  *  more  sacred  to  the  Hindoos  than  Meru ;  and  the 

*  waves  that  wash  them,  than  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.* 

*  With  more  than  the  literary  glory  of  Greece,  and  witli  grati- 
'  tude  as  sacred  as  belonged  to  Israel  of  old,  England,  at  once 

*  the  classic  and  the  sacred  land  of  the  latter  days,*  may  be 
^lesiined  to  have  *  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  com- 
’  plolioii  of  science#  for  her  inheritance  of  glory.*  And  yet; 
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ut  home,  the  tone  of  spirituality  may  suffer  ainoii"  the  inemben 
of  the  ('hristian  community,  and  even  the  moral  purity  of  her 
cliurches  he  dimmed  and  stained,  and  the  fire  of  true  devotion, 
if  not  the  flame  of  zeal,  decay  on  her  altars,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  what  is  rec^uisite  to  maintain  in  vigour  the  internal  principle 
of  religion,  'fhe  amalgamation  of  the  Church  and  the  world, 
those  eternally  distinct  parties,  has  already  proceeded  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  from  which  religion  cannot  but  suffer  in  some  respecU, 
whatever  she  may  have  gained  in  others,  l^tit  still,  we  are  not 
to  desist  from  renewed  and  persevering  exertion.  It  is  at  our 
peril  that  we  grow  weary  in  this  well-doing,  or  turn  deserten 
in  such  a  warfare.  There  is  no  danger  against  which  the  pro-  | 
vidence  of  (lod  has  not  furnished  a  security,  a  way  of  escape,  ' 
or  an  antidote ;  and  assuredly,  tliat  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
does  not  form  an  exception.  All  that  has  as  yet  been  donebr  ! 
baigland,  b  oards  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  is  hut  i  ' 
small  and  feeble  beginning.  The  faint  streaks  of  light  here  and 
there  discernible  in  the  horizon,  are  but  hints  cf  the  approach¬ 
ing  dawn.  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preached  in 
**  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall 
'*  the  end  come.” 

‘Yes;  Uis  shall  bo  the  kingdoms  !  llo  shall  come, 

Yo  scoth  rs  at  his  tarrying,  lliar  yo  not 

r.Non  now  iho  thundor  of  his  wheels?' 


Art.  111.  Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  a  \  nice  from  St.  licit  na,  IV 
( )pinions  and  Kefhetions  of  Napoleon  on  the  most  important  KvciMJ 
of  his  bile  ami  (I(»vtTnment,  in  his  own  Worils.  By  Barry  b 
O’Meara,  Ksq.  his  late  Surgeon.  In  g  vols.  Svo.  pj).  lO-SO.  I’rict 
ll.  Ss.  IajiuIoii.  18C‘2. 


nplll*'  first  impiiry  which  suggests  itself  in  connexion  with 
tlK*se  volumes,  obviously  refers  to  the  tlegree  of  credit 
whic  h  they  may  fairly  claim.  So  many  assaults  have  been 
made  on  our  credulity,  that  we  begin  to  feel  in  some  danger  of 
passing  into  the  opp(»site  extreme.  That  we  may  be  enabledto 
trim  the  scale  as  evenly  as  possible,  we  shall  briefly  state  tin 
circuinstances  which  appear  to  us  to  weigh  on  either  side. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  O’Meara,  t bough  we  see  no  rea.son  what¬ 
ever  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  motives  or  the  correctness  of 
his  feelings,  we  yet  feel  it  iu‘cessary  to  make  some  allowance 
for  the  iiritation  excited  by  certain  official  impiisitions  and  vex¬ 
ations  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  very  difficult  and 
delicate  position  between  llie  St.  Helena  (loveriiment  and  I'a* 
pulton.  Tilt  luimci  would,  wc  suspect,  wish  him  to  act,  tot 
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certain  extent,  the  part  of  an  honourable  spy,  while  the  latter 
wouUl,  on  the  same  score,  regard  him  with  something  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion;  and  we  think  that  we  can  trace  in- 
many  passages  of  his  work,  the  etlects  of  this  unpleasant 
Kituation.  Besides  this,  we  must  take  into  the  account  the 
inlhience  which  habitual  intercourse  with  such  a  man  as  the 
ex- Emperor,  would  inevitably  have  on  the  mind  of  one  unex¬ 
pectedly  admitted  to  an  apparently  unreserved  intimacy  witli 
lhat  extraordinary  personage,  as  having  a  strong  tendency  to 
give  a  favourable  aspect  to  expressions,  statements,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  themselves  objectionable.  To  these  conside- 
mtions  is  to  be  added  that  of  the  feeling  under  the  very  evident 
impulse  of  which  Napoleon  held  his  conversations  with  his 
medical  attendant.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  Exile*  considered 
himself  as  on  his  defence  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  present 
himself  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible :  his  communica¬ 
tions  are,  consequently,  to  be  received  with  considerable  abate¬ 
ment.  lender  the  veil  of  extreme  candour  and  simplicity,  there 
is  frequently  to  be  detected  a  skilful  presentation  of  facts  in 
such  a  shape  and  dress  as  might  be  best  adapted  to  enlist 
})Opular  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  Narrator.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  mo¬ 
tives  claimed,  and  the  explanatory  details  given,  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  truth.  There  may  be  as  much  of  pre¬ 
judice  in  assuming  that  Napoleon  always  spoke  and  acted 
under  a  mask,  as  there  would  be  of  credulity  in  attributing 
to  him  a  policy  invariably  frank  and  liberal. 

With  tl  iis  slight  preliminary  qualification,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  yield  general  credit  to  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  They 
contain  the  views  which  Napoleon  wished  the  world  to  take  of 
his  actions  and  his  motives they  express  the  feelings  of  bitter¬ 
ness  which  were  stirred  up  in  his  mind  by  a  treatment,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  illiberally,  because  unnecessarily  harsh  and  se¬ 
vere  ;  they  throw  some  light  on  many  infportant  events;  and 
they  add  to  our  means  of  forming  a,  mir  estimate  of  the  most 
extraordinary  individual  of  times  remarkable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  uncommon  men. 

Mr.  O’Meara  was  first  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon  when 
Napoleon  embarked  on  board  that  vessel.  That  his  personal 
and  professional  character  was  highly  rated,  is  evident  from  a 
xtrongly  recommendatory  letter,  written  in  his  favour  to  the' 
medical  officer  of  the  Iransport  Board,  by  Capt.  Frederick 
,  Maitland.  While  the  ship  liw  at  Torbay,  an  official  application 
was  made  to  him  by  Count  Bertrand,  requesting  his  permanent 
attendance  on  the  ex-Emperor  as  surgeon,  during  the  voyage  to 
‘^t.  Helena,  and  the  residence  there  ;  to  which  he  assented  on 
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the  understanding  that  it  shonld  not  supersede  his  appointment 
under  our  own  governmiMit.  Durinq;  the  earlier  part  of  hi* 
engagement,  Mr.  O’Meara  did  not  keep  a  diary  ;  and  he  hai 
been  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency  m  any  other  way  tbu 
by  taxing  his  memory  for  general  details,  which  cominunictte 
little  more  information  than  was  previously  before  the  world. 

While  Sir  George  Cockluirn  had  the  charge  of  Napoleon’i 
person,  that  ditficult  office  seems  to  have  been  discharged  witk 
a  perfect  combination  of  vigilance  and  courtesy  :  no  fur 
indulgence  was  withheld,  no  practicable  precaution  neglected. 
But  uie  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  the  signal  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  series  of  petty  and  teazing  restrictions,  which, 
witlioot  adding  any  thing  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  prisoner, 
rendered  his  confinement  more  painful  and  irritating.  The 
new  governor  does  not,  at  might  oe  expected,  meet  with  very 
respectful  treatment  in  the  various  conversations  quoted  by  Mr. 
0*Me;ira.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  regarded  him  with 
tliorough  antipathy ;  and  if  tlie  representations  here  given  of 
his  liehaviour  be  tolerably  correct,  it  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  reason.  He  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  restless,  tens- 
cious,  and  undignified  in  his  official  bearing ;  nor  was  hit 
prisoner  slow  to  retort  as  far  as  bitter  words  and  contemptuoni 
demeanour  could  express  his  scorn.  When  Sir  Hudson  pro¬ 
posed  that  an  officer  should  from  time  to  time  intrude  on  the 
chamher  privacy  of  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  safety,  the  latter  avowed  his  determination  to  repel  the 
insult  at  all  extreiuitica.  ‘  I  have  seen,’  said  he,  ‘  Pnissiane, 
‘  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  but  never  before  in  my  life  have 

*  1  beheld  so  ill-favoured  and  so  forbidding  a  countenance* 

•  II  porte  le - emprehit  tur  wn  viiage,*  llie  accoinmodatioof 

which  were  provided  for  the  man  who  had  been  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  master  of  the  palaces  of  France,  Italy, 
Kgypt,  Geniiaiiy,  Spain,  and  Muscovy,  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

‘  Napoleon  sent  Marchnnd  lor  me  at  about  nine  ©clock.  Was  iniro* 
ducfxt  by  the  back-door  into  bis  bed-room,  a  description  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  ^ivc  as  minutely  and  us  correctly  ui  possible.  It  was  about 
fourteen  leci  by  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven  iVel  in  height.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  brmvii  n;u^keen,  bordered  and  edged  with  common  green  bof* 
dering  pa^ver.  and  destitute  of  turbace.  Two  small  windows,  witliosi 
puUii's,  looking  towards  the  camp  of  the  53d  regimeirt,  om*  of  which 
was  thrown  up  and  fa^telu'd  b}’  a  piece  of  iKJtchinl  wood.  Window-cwr* 
tains  of  white  long  cloth,  a  small  fiix'-place,  a  shabby  grate,  and  fire- 
inms  to  match,  with  a  paltry  mauleWpioce  of  wood,  painted  white,  upo# 
which  stixKl  a  small  marble  bust  of  bis  son.  Above  the  raantel-picce  husg 
the  |xvrtrait  of  Marie  laxiise,  and  four  or  five  of  young  Napoleon,  on# 
of  which  w.’\>  emhro’dered  l»v  the  hands  of  the  nu^lher.  A  little  nu»r< 
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to  lh«  right  hung  aho,  a  miniaturo  picture  of  the  Kmpress  Jofiephinc/ 
aiwt  tol^'  left  was  suspended  the  alarm  chamber-tvalch  of  Frederic  the 
Cl  real,  obtained  by  Napoleon  at  Potsdam  ;  while  on  the  right,  the  con- 
lular  watch,  engraved  w  ith  the  cypher  hung  by  a  chain  of  the  plaited 
hair  of  Marie  Louise,  from  a  pin  stuck  in  the  nankeen  lining.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  second*hand  carpet,  which  had  once  decorated 
the  dining-room  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  St.  Helena  artillefy.  In  the  right- 
hand  corner  was  placed  the  little  plain  iron  camp  bedstead,  with  green 
dlk  curtains,  upon  which  its  master  had  ri'posed  on  the  fields  of  Ma¬ 
rengo  and  Auslerlitz.  Between,  the  windows  there  was  a  paltry  second¬ 
hand  chest  of  drawers ;  and  an  old  book-case  with  green  blinds,  stood 
on  the  left  of  the  door  leading  to  the  next  apartment.  Four  or  five  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  painted  green,  were  standing  here  and  there  about  the 
room.  Before  the  back-door,  there  was  a  screen  covered  with  nankeen, 
and  between  that  and  the  fire-place,  an  old-fashioned  sofa  covered  with 
white  long  cloth,  upon  which  reclined  Napoleon,  clothed  in  his  white 
morning  gown,  white  loose  trowsers  and  stockings  all  in  one.  A 
cbi^uered  red  madras  upon  his  head,  and  his  shirt  collar  open  without  a 
cravat,  llis  air  was  melancholy  and  troubled.  Before  him  stood  a 
little  round  table,  with  some  books,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay,  in  confusion 
upon  the  carpet,  a  heap  of  those  which  he  had  already  perused,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  sofa,  facing  him,  was  suspended  a  portrait  of  the  Eropresa 
Marie  Louise,  with  her  son  in  her  arms.  In  front  of  the  firc'-placc  stood 
I  as  Cases  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  some  papers  in  one 
of  his  hands.  Of  all  the  former  magnificence  of  the  once  mighty  em¬ 
peror  of  France,  nothing  was  present  except  a  superb  wash-hand  stand, 
containing  a  silver  basin,  and  water-jug  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  left 
hami  comer.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  40 — 42. 

In  the  course  of  various  conversations,  Napoleon  expressed 
with  freedom,  and  apparently  with  sincerity,  his  opinion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals.  Our  lamented  Moore,  he  characterized  as 

*  a  brave  soldier,  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  talent.’ 
lie  pive  a  very  strange  account  of  the  death  of  Villeneuve, 
ascribing  it  to  his  consciousness  of  disobedience  to  express 
orders  not  to  tight.  Apprehensive  of  a  court-martial,  and  of 
the  severe  displeasure  of  his  muster,  he  detennined  on  self- 
destruction,  and  carried  his  desperate  purpose  into  effect  with 
smgtilar  (‘oolness  and  precision.  Having  purchased  a  set  of 
anatomical  engravings  of  the  heart,  he  adjusted  them  to  his 
own  person,  and  first  marking  with  a  large  pin  the  centre  of 
the  representation  on  the  plate,  he  fixed  on  the  same  spot  in  his 
owu  breast,  and  thrusting  the  pin  up  to  the  head,  expired. 
‘  ^yh^u  the  room  was  opened,  he  wiis  found  dead  ;  the  pin  in 

his  breast,  and  a  marie  in  the  plate  corresponding  with  the 

*  ^’ouiid  in  his  breast.' — Napoleon  spoke  with  supreme  con- 

I  ^f  tlic  emigrants  and  the  partisans  of  the  old  rt'gime. 

Ht  *  uked  me/  savs  Mr.  O’Meara, 


s. 
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•  if  the  French  commissioner  nnd  M^iiiamc  Sturmer  had  not  liads 
quarrel  ?  I  replied,  that  Muntclienu  had  said  that  Madame  Sturmer 
did  not  know  how  to  come  into  a  drawing-room.  He  laughed  at  tliu, 
and  laid,  **  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  old  booby  says  so  becavne 
she  is  not  sprung  from  some  of  those  imbeciles,  the  old  noble^ 
Hecause  her  father  is  a  plebeian.  These  old  emigrants  hate,  and  are 
jealous  of  all  who  are  not  hereditary  asses  like  themselves.’*  l  asksd 
him,  if  the  king  of  I’russia  was  a  man  of  talent.  **  Who,”  said  bi, 
“  the  king  of  Prussia  ?”  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  **  Up  % 
man  of  talent!  The  gre.it est blockhead  on  earth.  Vn  i^noratUneck 
che  non  ha  ne  talento^  nc  informazione,  A  Don  Quixote  in  appearaiMk 
1  know  him  well,  lie  cannot  hold  a  conversation  for  five  inioutip. 
Not  so  hit  wife.  She  was  a  very  clover,  fine  woman*  but  very  unlbr* 
tunate.  Kra  bella,  graziosOf  e  plena  iPintcll't^enza**  He  tlien  co®-. 
versed  for  a  considerable  time  about  the  Bourhons.  **  They  wani1»*‘ 
said  he,  **  to  introduce  the  old  system  of  nobility  into  the  army.  Is- 
stead  of  allowing  the  sons  of  peasants  and  labourers  to  be  eligible  to 
be  made  generals,  as  they  were  in  my  time ;  they  want  to  confine  it 
entirely  to  the  old  nobility,  to  emigres  like  tluit  old  blockhead  Moot* 
chenu.  When  you  have  seen  Montchenu,  you  have  seen  all  the  oU 
nobility  of  France  before  the  revolution.  Such  were  all  the  race,  and 
such  they  have  returned,  ignorant,  vain,  and  arrogant  as  they  left  it 
ILs  n*ont  rien  appris^  iU  n*ont  rien  oublie.  They  were  the  cause  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  so  much  bloodshcil ;  anil  now,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile  and  disgrace,  they  return  loaded  with  the  same 
vices  and  crimes  for  which  they  were  expatriated,  to  produce  another 
revolution.  I  know  the  French.  Believe  me,  that  after  six  or  ten 
years,  the  whole  race  will  be  massacred,  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 
Fhey  are  a  curse  to  the  nation.  It  is  of  such  as  them  that  the 
Bourbons  want  to  make  generals.  I  made  most  of  mine,  de  la  /our. 
Wherever  1  found  talent  and  courage,  I  rewarded  It.  Sly  principle 
was,  la  carriere  ouxrrie  aux  talrns,  williout  asking  whether  thero  were 
any  quarters  of  nobility  to  shew.  •  It  is  true,  that  I  sometimes  pro-, 
moted  a  few  of  the  old  nobility,  from  a  principle  of  policy  and  justice, 
but  I  never  reposed  great  centidence  in  them.  The  mass  of  the 
j>eople,”  continued  he,  now  see  the  revival  of  the  feodal  times, 
they  see  that  soon  it  will  be  impossible  for  their  progeny  to  rise  in  the 
army.  Fvery  true  Frenchman  reflects  with  anguish,  tnat  a  family  fet 
so  many  years  odious  to  France,  has  been  forced  upon  them  overt* 
bridge  of  foreign  bayonets.  What  I  am  going  to  recount,  will  giv< 
you  some  idea  of  the  imbecility  of  the  family.  When  the  Count 
d’Artois  came  to  Lyons,  although  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  troops,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  advance  against  me, 
never  put  on  the  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  though  he  kne^ 
that  the  sight  of  it  w*ould  be  most  likely  to  excite  the  minds  of  the^ 
soldiers  in  his  favour,  as  it  was  the  order  so  many  of  them  bore  on 
llieir  breasts,  and  required  nothing  but  braveiw  to  obtain  it.  But  n^ 
he  deckiHl  himself  out  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  (Biost,  to  be  cligl* 
ble  for  which,  you  must  prove  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  nobilitji 
an  order  formetl  puiqwscly  to  exclude  merit,  and  one  which  exciiod 
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indignation  In  the  breaata  of  the  old  soldiera.  ‘  \Vc  will  not,*  aaid 
they,  ‘  fight  for  orders  like  that,  nor  for  emgres  like  thote,* — he  had 
Cm  or  eleven  of  these  imbecile t  as  aid-de-camps.  Instead  of  shewing 
to  the  troops  some  of  those  generals  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
glory*  he  brought  with  him  a  set  of  misfrahlet  who  served  no  other 
purpewe  than  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  the  veterans  their  former  suft'er- 
mgs  under  the  noblesse  and  the  priests.*’  *  Vol.  1.  pp. 

He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  talents  of  Soult,  rating  him, 
however,  as  a  commander  in  chief,  below  Sachet,  Clausel,  and 
Gerard,  and  censuring  him  for  not  having  seconded,  by  a 
general  movement,  the  charge  of  the  lancers  at  Albuera.  Savury, 
he  wannly  defended  against  Mr.  O’Meara's  intimation  that  his 
character  was  in  bad  repute ;  but  Fouchc  he  described  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  apparently  forgetting  that  he  had  entrusted 
confidential  employment  to  ‘  that  miscreant  of  all  colours.' 
He  expressed  himself  in  the  most  affectionate  language  re¬ 
specting  Josephine. 

*  llis  first  acquaintaiico  w  ith  that  amiable  being  commenced  after  the 
disarraingof  the  sections  in  I’aiis,  subse(]uentty  to  the  13th  of  \'cnde- 
miaire,  1795.  A  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  prescntinl  himself 
to  me/  Continued  he,  “  and  entreated  that  his  father’s  sword  (who  had 
been  a  general  of  the  republic)  should  he  returned.  1  was  so  touched 
by  this  afticlionate  request,  that  1  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  him.  'fhis  hoy 

!  '»as  Kugi'iu*  Beauharnois.  On  seeing  the  sword,  he  hurst  into  tears.  I 
felt  so  much  affected  by  bis  conduct,  that  1  noticed  and  praiffel  him 
much.  A  few  days  afterwards,  bis  mother  came  to  return  me  a  visit  of 
thanks.  I  was  much  struck  with  her  appe'arance,  and  still  more  with 
her  txprit.  This  first  impression  was  daily  strengthened,  and  marriage 
VIS  not  long  in  following.'  V'ol.  I.  pp.  179» 

He  afterwards  spoke  of  his  mother  and  of  Josephine  in  the 
following  terms. 

*  My  excellent  mother  is  a  woman  of  courage  and  of  great  talent, 
®ori*  of  a  masculine  than  a  feminine  nature,  proud,  and  high-minded. 

I^bf  if  capable  of  selling  every  thing,  even  to  her  chemise  for  me.  1  al¬ 
lowed  hi*r  a  million  a  year,  besides  a  palace,  and  giving  her  many  pre- 
wnu.  I'oihc  manner  in  w  hich  she  formed  me  at  an  early  age,  1  priii- 
fipslly  oac  my  subsequent  elevation.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  future 
ROod  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child  entirely  depends  upon  the  mother.  She 
h  very  rich.  Most  of  my  family  considered  that  1  might  die,  that  acci- 
jjww*  might  happen,  and  consequently  look  care  to  secure  something. 
*1^}  ha\e  previ  ved  a  great  part  of  their  properly. 

‘Josephine  died  worth  about  eighteen  millions  of  francs.  She  was 
jbf  grcaicst  patroness  of  the  fine  ArW  that  hail  been  known  in  France 
•  series  of  years.  She  had  frequently  little  disputes  with  Denon,  and 
ailh  myself,  as  she  wanted  to  procure  fine  statues  and  pictures  for 
.  instead  of  the  museum.  Now,  I  always  acted  to  please 

and  whenever  I  observed  a  fine  »»aiue,  or  a  valuable  picture, 
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1  sent  it  iherv  for  ilu*  beni'lil  of  ihe  nation.  Josephine  was  j;mcc  ^ 
sonified  f’/fl  grazia  in  persona).  Kvrry  thing  she  did  whs  with  a  |)ecs.  I 
liar  grace  and  delicacy.  I  nev<  r  saw  her  act  inelegantly  during  tbt 
whole  lime  we  lived  together.  She  had  grace  even  en  se  conchant,  Het 
toilet  was  a  perfect  arsenal,  and  she  etTectually  defended  herself  agaiiai  i 
the  assaults  of  time.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  100,  1.  B 


The  following  is  his  description  of  Camot. 

f  i  re| 

*  A  man  laborious  and  sincere,  but  liable  to  the  influence  of  in*  •  ^ 

trigues  and  easily  deceived,  lie  hail  directed  the  operations  of  wir,  jpj 

without  having  merited  thceiilogiums  which  were  pronounced  upon  him. 
as  he  had  neither  the  experience,  nor  the  habitude  of  war.  Wbei  , 
minister  of  war,  he  shewed  but  little  talent,  and  had  many’  quarrfif 
with  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  treasury ;  in  all  ol  which  he  an  jp 
wrong.  lie  left  the  ministry,  convinced  that  he  could  not  fultil  kit  K 
station  for  want  of  money.  I  le  atterw  nids  voted  against  the  esiablishinttt  « 
of  the  empire,  but  as  his  conduct  was  always  upright,  he  never  gaveany  p  ;^|j 
umbrage  to  the  government.  During  the  pntsperityi  ol  the  empire,  k«  ?  ' 

never  asked  for  anything;  but  after  the  rnislortunes  of  Uussia,  he  ^  i 
roanded  employment,  and  got  the  command  of  Antwerp,  where  he  K- j  < 
quitted  himself  very  well.  .After  Napoleon’s  return  from  V’dba,  he  wa  i  «  ] 
minister  of  the  interioi ;  ai;d  the  emperor  had  every  reason  to  be  salis6fJ 
with  his  conduct.  lie  was  faithful,  a  man  of  truth  and  probity,  ind 
laborious  in  his  exertions.  Alter  the  abdication,  he  was  named  one  cl 
the  provisional  government,  hut  he  w  as  j one  by  the  intriguers  hy  whoa 
he  was  surroundeil.  lie  had  passisl  for  an  original  amongst  his  coinpi*  '  qu 
nions  when  he  was  young.  He  haled  the  nobles,  and  on  that  accooal  nn 
had  several  (piarrcls  with  Uobe^pierre,  who  latterly  prolectid  row)  ,  ligl 
of  them.  Me  was  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safely  aloof  I  is  i 
with  lti»bespierre,  C'outhon,  St.  Just,  and  the  other  butchers,  and  wJ’ {  4  fid| 
the  oidy  one  who  was  not  denounced.  He  afterwards  demanded  I®  ^  i  I  the 


included  in  the  denunciation,  and  to  Ix'  tried  for  his  conduct,  wil  f  ^ 
as  ilie  others,  which  was  refused;  but  his  having  made  the  '1^®***  t-;  sti| 


as  ilie  others,  which  was  refused  ;  but  his  having  made  the  deinix 
to  share  tlu  fate  of  the  icst,  gained  him  great  credit.'  \'ol.  1.  pp.lSb — 1^^ 

Barrus,  he  siiiil. 


‘  was  a  violent  man,  and  possessed  of  little  knowledge  or  resolulionj 
fickle,  and  far  from  meriting  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  lhoOf^[; 
from  the  violence  of  his  manner  and  loudness  of  tone  in  the  beginwoi 
of  his  s|>eeches,  one  would  have  thought  otherwise.' 

He  described  the  Poles  as  excellent  soldiers,  and  adiiveii 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  Poiiiatowsky  king  w 
Poland,  hut  for  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  whick 
he  attributed  entirely  to  the  severity  of  the  climate^  and  tb<j 
burning  of  AIivjcow.  He  avowetl  himself  a  decided  fataliil- 
Bliicher,  he  styled  un  bon  sahreur, — a  general  who  made  J 


thousand  hlundcrs,  and  only  escaped  total  ruin  from  'circ'tf*'! 
stances.*  The  odious  system  of  Hogging,  as  a  part  of  miliUTf 
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discipline,  he  wholly  condemned,  referring  to  his  own  invariable 
practice  of  searching  out  and  rewarding  merit  in  the  lowest 
ranks.  ‘  1  substituted  honour  and  emulation,*  he  said,  ‘  for 

*  terror  and  the  lash.* 

*  I  askod,’  continues  Mr.  O’Meara,*  his  opinion  relative  to  the  com¬ 
parative  merit  of  the  Russians,  Pruisians,  and  Germans,  Napoleon 
replied,  “  Soldiers  change,  sometimes  brave,  sometimes  Idches.  I  have 
jicfn  the  Russians  at  Kylau  perforin  prodigies  of  valour;  they  were  so 
many  heroes.  At  Moscow,  entrenched  up  to  their  necks,  they  allowed* 
me  to  kat  two  hundred  aixf  fifty  thousand  men  with  ninety  thousand. 

At  Jena,  and  at  other  battles  in  that  campaign,  the  Prussians  fled  like 
shrrp  ;  sinc(‘  that  time  they  have  fought  bravely.  My  opinion  is,  that 
sou,  the  Prussian  soldier  is  superior  to  the  Austrian,  llic  French  cui*' 
ra^siers  were  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world  pour  en f oncer  t inf anterie.  In» 
dividually,  there  is  no  horseman  superior,  or  pt^rhaps  equal,  to  the 
Mameluke;  hut  they  cannot  act  in  a  body.  As  partisans,  the  Cossacks  \ 
rxcfl,  and  the  Poles  as  lancers.’’  'Phis  he  said  in  reply  to  a  question 
made  by  me  of  his  opinion  relative  to  the  cavalry. 

*  I  a»>ked  who  he  thought  was  the  l)esl  general  amongst  the  Austrians. , 

“  Prince  Charles,”  he  replieil,  “  though  he  has  committed  a  thousand 
tauits.  As  to  Schwartzenberg,  he  is  not  fit  to  command  six  thousand 
raon.”  *  Vol.  1.  pp.  202,  3. 

*  In  tins  gossiping  way,  the  name  of  Wellington  was.fre-' 
quently  luentioned,  and,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  with  a  marked 

.  mixture  of  praise  and  censure.  Observingthat  all  generals  arei 
I  liable  to  error,  and  that  he  who  committed  the  fewest  blundere,  . 
I  is  entitled  to  rank  the  highest,  he  admitted  that  the  Duke  had 
I  fallen  into  them  ‘  as  seldom  as  most  others.’  He  condemned  ^ 
I  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  assault  of  fortified  places,  with 
I  pji^cial  reference  to  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  he  was 
I  i*till  more  severe  on  his  Grace  for  venturing  the  battle  of  Water- 

■  loo  in  a  position  when,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  he  had  but  one 
I  road  on  whicli  he  could  retire.  This  is  a  question  which  we 

■  fftl  no  inclination  at  present  to  discuss ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  t 

■  from  remarking,  that  the  reproach  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 

■  thcpnerid  who  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army,  by  .risking  a 

■  battle  with  a  bridge  in  his  rear,  over  which  lay  his  only  way  of 

■  retreat.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  weighed  the  chances,  and 
Idetenuined  on  standing  the  hazard.  Napoleon  had  done  the 

■  '  at  Marengo  under  less  favourable  circumstances.  Both 
w  'li**  Hiirceeded  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  event  justified  the 

•  asnning  which  led  to  the  decision.  The  following  was  a  sort 
B  rrti/mf  on  this  subject. 

H  *  Ibe  mind  ol  a  general  ought  to  resemble  and  be  as  clear  as  the  fields 
aw  of  a  lelexcojK*.  ft  jnmais  se  fairr  ties  tahlravx.  Of  all  the  gene-  ^ 
preceded  him,  and  pcrhap**all  ihoK  who  have  followed,  Turenne 
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the  greatest.  Mar6(  hal  Saxe,  a  miTe  general,  pus  tiespiit  ;  Lux* 
embourg,  bfttucoyp  ;  /e  t^ninti  Frericric,  heaucoup^  ami  a  quick  and 
rratly  iMTception  of  every  thing.  Your  .Marlborough.  bebi(le>  being  i 
great  general,  av'iit  aussi  htaucoup  (f esprit.  Juilging  from  Wellington's 
actions,  from  his  despatches,  and  above  all  from  his  conduct  towards 
Ney,  I  should  pronounce  him  to  be  un  Homme  lie  peu  d'esprit^  sati 
gfnerosiie,  tt  sans  grandeur  ifdme.  Such  1  know  to  be  the  opinion  u 
Benjamin  (\mslanl  and  of  .Madame  de  Siael,  who  sai*!.  that  except  is 
a  general,  he  hail  not  two  ideas.  As  a  general,  however,  to  tind  his 
equal  amongst  your  own  nation,  you  must  go  back  to  the  time  ol  Marl* 
borough,  but  as  any  thing  else,  I  think  that  history  will  pronounce  kin 
to  be  UH  Homme  borne*  \'ol.  II.  p.  C‘2y. 

Tiillevniml  was  criticised  by  his  ohl  master  with  unrelenting 
severity.  The  Sjianish  invasion  was  ascribed  to  his  cuunseli, 
and  he  was  accused  of  suppressinjr  a  letter  IVoin  the  Duke 
d’Eujghieii  to  Napoleon,  whicli  might  have  induced  tlie  latter  to 
spare  his  life.  Moreau,  he  evidt*iulv  uuderrated  ;  he  characte¬ 
rised  him  as  an  excellent  general  ol  division,  hulas  unequalto 
the  command  of  a  large  army  ;  as  calm  and  collected  in  the 
field,  but  better  fitted  to  mameuvre  during  the  heat  of  battle, 
than  to  make  the  previous  dispositions,  llis  celebrated  retreat 
tlirough  Suabia  was  condemned  by  the  Imperial  critic  as  a  gross 
blunder:  his  plan  should  have  been,  to  move  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  instead  of  receding  before  the  Austrians. 
Desaix  and  Kleber  were,  he  said,  ‘  infinitely*  superior  to  .Mo¬ 
reau,  especially  the  former.  I.asnes  had  seen  much  service, 
and  was  remarkable  not  onlv  for  consummate  bravery,  but  for 
a  '  clear,  penetrating  eve.*  in  the  midst  of  fire,  \igilant  and 
prompt  to  seize  every  advantage. 

‘  “  MassciiH,"  said  !jc,  “  was  a  man  of  superior  talent.  He  gencrall), 
bowcvcT,  made  bail  dii*pa>itlons  previous  to  a  battle  ;  ami  it  was  not 
until  the  dead  began  to  fall  about  bim  that  be  began  to  act  with  ihit 
judgment  which  be  ought  to  have  displayed  before.  In  the  midst  ot 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away  those  who  encircled  hiB, 
then  .Mu-^sena  was  himself;  gave  his  orders,  and  made  bis  disposilioti 
with  the  gnaU'si  sang  froul  and  judgment.  This  is,  la  xera  nobiltH  b 
sangite.  It  was  truly  said  of  Massima,  that  he  never  began  to  act  tHi 
judgment  until  the  battle  was  going  against  bim.  He  was,  however,  •* 
xoleur.  Ho  went  halves  along  with  the  contractors  and  commissaries^ 
the  army.  I  signiHid  to  him  often,  that  if  he  would  discontinue  kh 
peculations,  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  eight  hum! red  thousand,  or 
a  million  of  francs;  but  he  bad  acquired  such  a  habit,  that  he  could  iM 
keep  his  bands  trom  money.  t)n  this  account  he  wa$  hated  by  the  sol* 
diers,  who  mutinied  against  him  three  or  lour  times.  However,  Coo* 
siilering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he  w  as  precious ;  and  hid  w* 
his  bright  jvarts  been  sodoi  with  the  vice  of  avarice,  be  would  have 
a  great  mxn.” 
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*  continued  Napoleon,  **  was  rrp^fi/nir  at  Hrienne,  and 
invirurti'd  mo  in  mathematics,  when  I  was  about  ton  years  old.  He 
p<tsM\<seil  considerable  knowledge  in  that  science.  As  a  general,  Piche- 
gru  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent,  far  superior  to  Moreau,  although 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  extraordinarily  great,  as  the  success  of  the 
campaigns  in  Holland  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  battle  of 
KIrurus.  Pichegru,  after  he  had  united  himself  to  the  Bouil>ons, 
sicriticed  the  lives  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  by 
throwing  them  purposely  into  the  encrtiy's  hands,  w  hom  he  had  infoimeti 
brfurc-hand  of  his  intentions.  He  had  a  dispute  once  with  KlebtT,  at  a 
lime  when,  instead  of  marching  his  army  upon  Mayenco,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  he  marched  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  another 
where  Kleber  observed  that  it  would  only  he  necessary  to  send  the 
ambulances  with  a  few  men  to  make  a  shew.  At  that  time,  it  was 
thought  to  he  imbecility,  but  afterwards  it  was  discovered  to  be  treachery. 
One  of  Pichegru’s  projects  was  for  Louis  to  come  and  join  the  army 
under  his  command,  and  to  cause  himself  to  he  proclaimed  king.  In 
<»rder  to  ensure  success,  he  signified  to  Louis  (liat  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  bring  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  as  he  said  that  Tire  ic  Roi  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gosier^  and  that  it  would  require  a  great  quantity  of 
«inrto  bring  it  out  of  the  mouth.  If  Louis  had  come/*  continued  he, 

“  he  would  have  been  shot."  '  Vol.  1.  pp.  239 — 241. 

Napoleon  used  very  litUc  ceremony  in  speaking  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  former  he  called 
MW  Grec  ilu  has  empire :  and  described  as  ‘  plausible,  a  p’eat  dis- 

*  simulator,  very  ambitious/  and  desirous  of  popularity.  Both 

these  inonarchs  excited  the  contempt  of  their  great  rival  by 
their  overweening  attention  to  the  of  military  detail,  the 

buttons  on  a  dragoon’s  jacket,  and  the  position  of  the  crosses 
of  their  orders.  He  blamed  the  policy  of*  England  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  pointed  out  in  strong 
language  the  commanding  position  which  the  latter  occupies. 
When  ,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  0‘Meara 

‘atkod  his  opinion  about  Robespierre — “  Robespierre/'  replied  Napoleon, 

"  was  by  no  means  tlie  worst  character  who  figured  in  the  revolution. 
Hf  Opposed  trying  the  queen,  lie  was  not  an  atheist;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  publicly  maintaine  d  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  oppo- 
'ition  to  many  of  his  colleague^f.  Neither  was  he  of  opinion  that  it  was 
Wfccssary  to  exterminate  all  priests  and  nobles,  like  many  others.  Ma- 
f»t,  lor  example,  maintained,  that  to  insure  the  liberties  of  France,  it 
necessary  that  six  hundred  thousand  heads  should  fall.  Rob<*spirrre 
wanted  to  proclaim  the  king,  hors  de  la  loi,  and  not  to  go  through  the 
ndiculous  mockery  of  trying  him.  Robespierre  was  a  fanatic,  a  mon¬ 
ster,  but  he  was  incorruptible,  and  incapable  of  robbing,  or  of  causing 
die  deaths  of  others,  either  from  persona!  enmity,  or  a  desire  of  cnrich- 
himself.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  hut  one  who  really  believed 
acting  right,  and  died  not  worth  a  sous.  In  some  respects, 
hoUspitrre  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  honest  man.  All  the  crimes 
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committf'd  by  llebcrt,  Chauimitt*,  Collot  D’llcrbois,  and  others,  wfr« 
imputed  to  him.  Marat,"  continued  he,  “  nillaud  do  Varennes,  Koucht, 
lifberty  and  several  <*thrrs,  were  infinitely  worse  than  Robespierre,  h 
was  truly  aslonishin",*’  a«lded  Napoleon,  “  to  st  e  those  fanatics,  who, 
bathed  up  to  the  elbows  in  bloodt  would  not  for  the  world  have  taken 
a  piece  of  money,  or  a  watch,  belonpin*;  to  the  \ictiins  they  were 
butchering.  There  was  not  an  instance,  in  which  they  had  not  brou{(bt 
the  properly  of  their  victims  to  the  coniitS  of  public  safely.  Wading  in 
blood  at  every  step,  they  believed  they  were  doing  right,  and  scTupled  to 
commit  the  smalh'si  act  bordering  upon  dishonesty.  Such  was  the  power 
of  fanaticism,  that  they  conceiMd  tluy  "ere  acting  uprightly,  at  a  time 
when  a  man's  life  was  no  more  regarded  hy  them  than  that  of  a  fly.  At 
the  very  lime  that  .Marat  and  Robespierre  were  committing  those  inass^ 
cre«,  il  Rill  had  otfered  tht  ni  two  hiindrini  millions,  they  would  have 
fused  it  with  indignation.  'I'hey  even  tried  and  guillotined  some  of  their 
own  number,  (such  as  Fuhre  d’Kglantine,)  w  ln>  were  guilty  of  plundo^ 
ing.  Nt*l  50 'ralleyrand,  Danton,  Rarras,  FouchC*:  they  wvtc  Hgurantt^ 
and  would  have  espoused  any  side  for  money.  Talleyrand,  c’cji^  It  pltt 
xii  (let  agiotfurs^  homrne  currompu^  sans  opinion ,  tnais  homme  (Ttspni, 
A  figurant  ready  to  sell  himself,  and  every  tiling,  to  the  best  bidder. 
Darrus  was  such  another." 

«  w  *  #  ♦ 

*  I  aski*!!  liow  it  had  bn'ii  possible  that  Rarrdre  had  escaped  during 
the  diflerent  ebullitions  of  the  Revolution?  “  Rarrere  — /jorce^wr  eVit 
tin  komme  sans  caractere.  A  man  who  changed  and  adapted  him* 
self  to  every  side,  lie  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent, 
but  I  did  not  find  him  so.  1  employed  him  to  write,  but  he  did 
not  display  ability,  lie  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid 
argument.  Nothing  but  coglioncrie  wrappid  up  in  high-sounding 
language." 

‘  **  Of  all  the  sanguinary  monsters,’’  added  the  emperor,  “  who  reigned 
in  the  revolution,  Rillaud  de  V  arennes  was  the  worst.  Carnot,  cestk 
plus  honnttc  tics  hommes.  He  left  France  without  a  ious." 

*  #  ♦  *  If 

*  “  After  the  events  in  Rrumaire,"  saiil  he,  “  1  had  a  long  converii* 
tion  with  Sieyes,  during  which  I  entered  considerably  into  the  state  of 
France,  and  divers  political  matters.  Sie)es  went  immediately  after  to 

•sup  with  some  stern  republicans,  his  most  intimate  friends.  After  the 
servants  had  left  the  room,  he  l(M>k  off  his  cap,  and  throwing  it  upon  the 
ground :  Messieurs^**  said  he,  “  il  ny  a  plus  dc  rcpublique^  die  est 

dij^  mortc,  I  have  conversed  to-day  with  a  man  who  is  not  only  • 
great  general,  hut  of  himself  capable  of  every  thing,  and  who  knowi 
everything.  lie  wants  no  councillors,  no  assistance;  politics,  lawi, 
the  art  ol  governing,  are  as  faiitiiiar  to  him  as  the  manner  ed  command¬ 
ing  an  armv.  He  is  yemng  and  determined.  'I  hc  republic  is  finished." 
“  But,"  cried  the  republicans,  “  it  he  becomes  a  tyrant,  il  faut  If 
nard  dc  Brutus^  Ac."  **  Ilclas^  rues  amis^  ulor.s  nous  tornherons  dtiMt 
Us  mains  dcs  Bourbvns^  cr  qui  cst  pirr,'*  *  \’ol.  11.  p[>.  Kip — 73, 
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*  Sieves,*  said  Napoleon,  *  possessed  mv  confidence,  and 

*  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  but,  unlike  Talleyrand,  Sieyes 

•  was  an  upright  man.* 

Napoleon  expressed  himself  in  the  highest  terms  of  Lnrrcy, 
tlie  surgeon-general  ol  his  armies.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  othcial  duties,  and  after  an  action,  would  ex¬ 
amine  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  young  surgeons, 
the  held  of  battle.  At  all  hours,  he  was  to  be  found  among 
the  w'ouiuied  ;  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  fournisseurs  ; 
and  witliout  the  smallest  hesitation,  would  disturb  any  of  the 
generals  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  to  procure  accommodation 
lor  the  sick  or  wounded.  We  give  the  following  exinict  be¬ 
cause  it  ex|>resses  the  sentiments  of  a  shrewd  observer  on  an 
important  point,  and  because  it  appears  to  us,  with  some  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  detail,  to  contiin  suggestions  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

*  Speaking  alwut  service  on  board  of  shi|>s  of  war  at  sea  during  the 
Hinlcr,  especially  of  a  certain  class,  I  remarked,  that  the  seamen  wore 
better  oil  in  point  of  being  able  to  warm  themselves  at  a  fire  than  the 
officers.  “  NVIiy  so?*'  said  Napoleon.  I  replied,  “  Uecause  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  galley  fire,  where  they  can  warm  and  <lry  theni- 
selvrs."  “  And  why  not  the  ofiicers?**  1  said  dial  it  would  not  be 
exactly  decorous  for  the  officers  to  mix  in  that  familiar  way  with  the 
men.  “  .VA  /  ia  tuurgue  aristocrat ique^  la  rage  aristocratique**  ex¬ 
claimed  Napoleon.  “  Why,  in  my  campaigns,  1  used  to  go  to  the  lines 
in  the  bivoiiacst  sit  down  with  the  meancsl  soldier,  converse,  laugh,  and 
joke  \sith  him.  I  always  prided  myself  on  being  I'hotnme  du  peuple^ 
(the  man  of  the  people).  I  observed  that  a  man  in  his  exalted  situation 
might  do  without  impn)priety  that  wiiich,  if  done  by  an  inferior  ofliccr, 
rs|H'cially  on  board  of  a  ship,  might  produce  too  much  familiurityt  per¬ 
haps  cotitempt,  and  thereby  relaxation  of  discipline.  “  La  morgue  aris~ 
tmratiquff*  cried  Napoleon  again,  **  you  are  the  most  arislocratical 
nation  in  the  world.  Had  I  been  one  of  those  principiotti  in  Germany, 
your  oligarchy  would  never  have  sent  me  here.  Bui  because  ;c  tuts 
tkomme  du  peuple  ;  be  cause  I  may  say  that  I  raised  myself  from  the 
tanaiUe  to  the  greatest  height  of  power  without  the  aid  of  the  aristocracy 
or  hereditary  rights ;  because  a  long  line  of  nobles  or  of  petty  princess 
did  not  distinguish  my  name;  because  in  fact  I  was  not  one  of  them,  they 
determined  to  oppress  and  humiliate  me  when  in  their  |)Owcr.  L>ords 
Bathurst  and  Castlereagb,  la  canaille  de  Laiistocracie^  are  the  persons 
»fho  have  ordered  all  these  attempts.  John  Bull  will  coinpreheiai  that 
I  am  oppressed,  pareeque  je  sort  du  peuple^  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
them  from  presuming  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  aristocra- 
fy.’*’  Vol.  II,  pp.25l — 3. 

e  really  cannot  suppress  the  following  extract,  but  must 
g>'’e  it  unaccompanied  with  a  single  remark. 

*  He  spoke  at  length  about  the  state  of  England,  observedi  that  it 
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was  necessary  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  pc^lc,  or  to  allow  than 
to  think  that  it  were  conceded  Uirou^h  fear.  That  perhaps  the  tas- 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  might,  for  a  short  time,  be  a  proper 
slept  as  vreH  as  an  army  sept  up  to  intimidate  the  canaille.  **  But,*^ 
said  he,  **  I  consider  these  to  be  only  topical  applications,  which 
if  used  without  general  remedies,  that  should  act  upon  the  constito* 
tional  disease,  might  prove  repellent  and  dangerous,  by  driving  tht 
complaint  to  nobler  parts.  England  may  be  likened  unto  a  patieol 
reouiring  to  have  his  system  changed  by  a  course  of  mercury.  Tbt 
only  radical  remedy  is  that  which  will  affect  the  constitution,  that  ii 
to  say,  relieve  the  misery  which  exists.  This  can  only  be  ejected 
procuring  a  vent  for  your  manufactures,  and  by  reduction  of  expeodi* 
ture,  ministers  setting  the  example  themselves,  by  giving  up  the  sine* 
cures,  &c.  This  would  contribute  essentially  to  calm  the  public  agitatioa. 
Had  the  ministers  come  forward  like  men,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  thrown  up  their  sinecures,  this,  with  the 
example  set  by  the  Prince  Regent,  would  have  quieted  all  tumults 
and  complaints.  The  people,  in  expectation  of  experiencing  some* 
thing  radically  beneficial  from  so  ^oud  a  beginning,  would  hare 
united,  and  time  would  have  been  gained  to  adopt  measures  to  relievt 
the  general  distress.  An  exclusive  commercial  treaty  for  twenty  yean 
with  the  Braails  and  Spanish  South  America  might  still  be  demanded 
with  success.  Or  assist  the  colonies  in  rendering  themselves  indepen* 
dent,  and  you  will  have  all  their  commerce.  A  war  with  Spain,  if  she  re¬ 
fused  to  agree  to  your  demands,  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  employ  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a  great  portion  of  manufacturers; 
—•All  your  miseries,  I  maintain  to  be  owing  to  the  imbecility  and  ig. 
Dorance  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his  inattention  to  the  real  prosperity 
of  his  own  country.  Had  Lords  Grenville  or  Wellesley  been  amnaiii* 
dors,  1  am  convinced  that  the  interests  of  England  would  have  been 
consulted.  What  would  those  Englishmen,  who  lived  one  hundred 
years  ago,  say,  if  they  could  rise  from  their  graves,  be  informed  of  your 
glorious  successes,  cast  their  eyes  upon  England,  witness  her  distreMi 
and  be  infonned  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  not  a  single  article  for  the 
benefit  of  England  had  been  stipulated  !  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  had 
given  up  conquests  and  commercial  rights  necessary  to  your  existence. 
When  Austria  gained  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  Russia  eight,  Pniwi 
ten,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  and  every  other  power  obtained  an  in¬ 
crease  of  territory,  why  not  England  ?  who  was  the  main  organ  of 
all  the  success.  Instead  of  establishing  a  number  of  independent 
maritime  states,  such  as  Hamburg,  Stralsund,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  to 
serve  as  entrep6it  for  your  manufactures,  with  conditions,  either 
secret  or  otherwise,  favourable  to  your  commerce,  you  have  baself 
given  up  Genoa  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  united  Belgium  to  Ho(> 
land.  You  hiive  render^  yourselves  hated  by  the  Italians  and 
Belgians,  and  have  done  irreparable  injury  to  your  trade.  For, 
although  it  is  a  great  point  for  you,  that  Belgium  should  be  se^ 
rated  from  France,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  you  that  m 
should  be  united  to  Holland.  Holland  has  no  manufactories,  and 
coosec^uently  would  have  become  a  depot  for  yours,  from  whence  a 
)vrodigious  influx  w’ould  be  kept  up  in  the  continent..  Now,  howovifi 
that  Ikigiiim  has  been  made  a  part  of  Holland,  this  last  will  naturally 
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prefer  ttiking  the  lUAniifactureb  of  her  subjects  to  those  of  a  stranger,  and 
all  Belgium  may  be  called  a  maiuifacturing  town.  Independent  of  this, 
in  case  of  any  future  war  with  France,  liolland  must  join  the  kttar 
through  fear  of  losing  the  provinces  of  Belgium.* 

«  •  •  •  # 

*  Now  let  us  see  the  state  you  are  actually  in.  You  are  nearly  as 
rfifctually  shut  out  from  the  continent,  as  when  1  reigned  and  promul* 
gated  the  continental  system.  I  ask  you,  what  peace  dictated  by  me,  sup* 
posing  I  had  been  victorious,  would  have  bt'en  worse  in  its  effects  for 
England,  than  the  one  made  by  Ix)rd  Casilereagb,  when  she  was  tri* 
urophant.  The  hatred  which  your  ministers  bear  to  roe,  has  precipita* 

ted  them  into  an  abyss. . Vour  meddling  in  continental  affairs  and 

trying  to  make  yourselves  a  great  military  power,  instead  of  attending 
to  the  sea  and  commerce,  will  yet  be  your  ruin  as  a  nation.  You  were 
greatly  ofiended  with  me  for  having  called  you  a  nation  of  thopkeepert. 
Had  I  meant  by  this,  that  you  were  a  nation  of  cowards,  you  would 
have  had  reason  to  be  displeased ;  even  though  it  were  ridiculous  and 
contrary  to  historical  facts ;  but  no  such  thing  was  ever  intended. .  I 
meant  that  you  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  that  all  your  great 
riches  and  your  grand  resources  arose  from  commerce,  which  is  true. 
\Vhat  else  constitutes  the  riches  of  England  ?  It  is  not  extent  of  territory, 
or  a  numerous  population.  It  is  not  mines  of  gold,  silver,  or  diamonds. 
Moreover,  no  man  of  sense  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  called  a  shop¬ 
keeper.  But  your  prince  and  your  ministers  appear  to  wish  to  change 
altogether  resprit  of  the  English,  and  to  render  you  another  nation  ;  to 
make  you  ashamed  of  your  shops  and  your  trade,  which  have  made  you 
uhat  you  are,  and  to  sigh  after  nobility,  titles,  and  crosses ;  in  fact,  to 
assimilate  you  with  the  French.  What  other  object  can  there  be  in  all 
those  cordons,  crosses,  and  honours,  which  are  so  profusely  showered  ? 
You  are  all  nobility  now,  instead  of  the  plain,  old  Englishmen.  You  are 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  want  to  be  a  nation  of  nobility  and  gentlemen. 
Nothing  is  to  he  seen  or  heard  of  now  in  England,  but  *  Sir  John,*  and 
'  my  lady.*  All  those  things  did  very  well  with  roe  in  France,  because 
they  were  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  believe  me,  it  is  con¬ 
trary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  interest  of  England.  Stick  to  yonr  ships, 
your  commerce,  and  counting-houses,  and  leave  cordons,  crosses,  and 
cavalry  uniforms  to  the  continent,  and  you  will  prosper.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  himself  was  ashamed  of  your  being  called  a  nation  of  merchants, 
and  frequently  said  in  France,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose 
that  England  depended  upon  commerce,  or  was  indebted  to  it  for  her 
riches ;  and  added  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  her.  How 
I  laughed  when  1  heard  of  this  false  pride.  He  betrayed  his  country  at 
the  peace.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  continued  he,  laying  his  hand  over 
his  heart,  ^  that  he  did  it  from  here,  but  he  betrayed  it  by  neglecting  its 
interests.  He  was  in  fact  the  commit  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  to  convince  them  that  you  were  not  a  nation  of  merchants,  by 
shewing  clearly  that  you  would  not  make  any  advantageous  bargain  for 
\ourselves ;  by  magnanimously  giving  up  every  thing,  that  nations  might 
<^ry,  *  Oh  !  how  nobly  England  has  Shaved.*  Had  he  attended  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  own  country,  bad  he  stipulated  for  commercial  treaties,  for  the 
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independence  of  tome  maritime  states  and  towns,  for  certain  advanta^t 
lo  be  secured  to  England,  to  indemnify  ber  for  the  waste  of  blood,  and 
the  eiM>riDous  sacrifices  she  had  made,  why  then  they  might  have  said, 
*  What  a  mercenary  pt^ople,  they  are  truly  a  nation  of  merchants ;  see 
what  bargains  they  want  lo  make and  Lord  Castlereagh  would  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  drauitig-roomt  f* 

•  M  Xalent  he  may  have  displayed  in  some  instances,**  continued  tbe 
emperor,  **  and  great  pertinacity  in  accomplishing  my  downfal;  but'ii 
to  knowledge  of,  or  attention  to,  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  he  hai 
manifested  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Probably  for  a  thousand  years, 
such  another  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  England  will  not  occur.  lo 
the  position  of  affairs,  nothing 'could  have  been  refused  to  you.  But 
now  after  such  romantic  and  unparalleled  successes ;  after  having  been 
favoured  by  God  and  by  accidents,  in  the  manner  you  have  been  ;  afier 
effecting  impossibilities — I  may  say,  etfeciing  what  the  most  sanguine 
mind  could  never  have  entertained  tbe  most  distant  idea  of,  what  has 
England  gained  ? — the  cordons  of  the  allied  sovereigns  for  Lord  Castle* 
reagh  T 

••  When,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  a  nation  has  been  favoured  so  much 
as  yours  has  been,  and  that  misery  exists  in  that  nation,  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  ministers.  Tbe  transition  from  war  to 
peace  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  of  too  long  a  continuance.  Had  1  bcea 
the  English  minister,  or  had  the  minister  been  possessed  of  comrooa 
sense,  and  not  blinded  by  vanity,  or  one  who  would  not  hive 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  attentions  of  kings  and  emperon;* 
you  would  have  been  rich,  the  seas  covered  with  your  ships,  and  your 
manufactuit'rs  would  have  been  wealthy  and  flourishing.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  will  bt*  an  object  of  reprehension  fur  the  nation  and  for  iiosterity.**’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  77-84 

By  far  too  large  a  portion  of  these  volumes  is  filled  up  with 
minute  and  wearying  details  relating  to  the  continual  bicker¬ 
ings  between  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  If  the  state¬ 
ments  given  by  Ivlr.  0*Meara  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  Go-» 
vemor  of  St.  Helena  conducted  himself  towards  his  prisoner 
in  a  very  undi<mified  and  unwarrantable  manner ;  but,  as  we 
have  nothing  before  us  besides  an  ex  parte  statement,  we  are 
unahle  to  enter  fairly  into  a  question  which  we  are  not  sorry  to 
have  this  excuse  for  abstaining  from  altogether.  The  situation 
of  a  man  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  was  sufRcientlv  gallii^t 
without  the  addition  of  the  least  unnecessary  seventy.  Mr. 
O’Meara,  after  repeated  censures  and  menaces,  was  displaced 
by  an  official  order  dated  tbe  25th  of  July  1818. 

The  work  is  neither  unpleasantly  nor  unskilfully  written ;  but 
the  desultory  and  Boswell-like  form  which  has  unavoidably  been 
given  to  it,  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  a  larger 
apac«  in  extract  than  in  analysis. 
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Art.  IV.  oieon  and  other  Poems.  Bj  Bernard  Barton.  8?o«  pp. 
ZYi,  tS6»  Price  I2e.  London.  18^ 

WE  have  few  renders  who  will  not  welcome  another  volume 
from  Bernard  Barton,  the  poetical  Friend.  But  what  have 
we  here  ?  Napoleon,  a  poem,  dedicated  to  Geor^  the  Fourth ! 
Lurks  there  ambition,  then,  beneath  the  ample  beaver  and 
quiet  manner  of  this  follower  of  Penn,  which  has  prompted  this 
high  and  courtly  flight  ?  Not  so.  Friend  Barton  has  only 
taken  occasion  from  the  death  of  Napoleon,  to  advocate  toe 
cause  of  Peace  ;  and  with  an  honest  and  upright  zeal^  he  iu- 
scribes  the  poem,  ‘  with  all  due  respect,’  to  the  *  monarch  of  a 
*  nation  eminently  distinguished  by  its  highprofession  of  Chris- 
‘  tianity,  and  its  zealous  efforts  to  extend  the  Gospel.’ 

*  The  Author  is  aware  that  a  poem  under  the  detignatioo  of  Nabo- 
LEON,  may  suggest  anticipations  which  his  performance  was  never  in- 
tended  to  realise :  and  should  he  be  compelled  to  plead  guiJty  to  o 
misnomer,  he  trusts  his  more  candid  readers  will  accept  as  nis  apology 
ike  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Napoleon  actuaUy 
gave  rise  to  the  reflections  contained  in  the  poem  ;  and  that  its  design 
was  less  **  to  adorn  a  tale,”  than  to  **  point  a  moral,”  which  the  che¬ 
quered  lot  of  this  extraordinary  man  had  strikingly  suggested. 

*  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  tne  poem  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  war,  the  Author  rather  wishes  to  submit  them  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers,  and  respectfully  to  request  for  them  their  serious  re¬ 
flection,  than  argumentatively  to  attempt  their  defence.  He  admits 
them  to  be  the  sentiments  of  one  to  wnom  all  war,  under  the  Chris* 
tian  dispensation,  is  unlawful.  But  as  this  opinion  is  the  avowed  and 
welbknown  tenet  of  a  religious  society,  with  which  he  has  never  con* 
ceiled  his  own  connexion,  and  whose  faith  and  doctrine  on  this  impor* 
Uot  topic  is  cordially  assented  to  by  him  ;  he  can  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  what  he  has  written  either  to  excite  surprise,  or  to  give 
oSeoce.’ 

They  will,  assuredly,  have  neither  of  these  effects :  they  are 
sentiments  which  claim,  and  will  ensure  respect  where  they  fail 
to  produce  conviction.  For  our  own  part,  although  we  cannot 
go  the  length  of  the  Peace  Society,  in  some  of  their  positions  on 
the  subject  of  War,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  we  should  be 
found  practically  to  differ  from  them.  In  the  general  tenor  of 
Mr.  Barton's  sentiments,  we  entirely  coincide.  But  when  he  ar¬ 
gues  that 

'  all  war  is  still 

Forbidden  by  the  law  which  says  Thou  thalt 

not  kill,’— 

he  appears  to  us  to  forget  that  that  law  was  given  under  a  dispen- 
saUon  which  expressly  sanctioned  war,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
judicial  extermination  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  which  made 
extinction  of  life  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  the  penalty 
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of  various  offences.  The  letter  of  the  sixth  commandment 
cannot,  therefore,  extend  to  war  as  war,  any  more  than  to  capi¬ 
tal  punishments,  because  that  would  be  to  make  the  Divine 
law,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  inconsistent  w  ith  itself. 

Tliat  the  occasion  of  war  is  in  all  cases  purely  evil,  and  that 
wars  and  fightings  have  uniformly  originated  in  men’s  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  will  readily  be  admitted.  Still,  such  an  admission  fails 
to  supply  any  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  all  war  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  All  physical  suffering  has  its  origin  in  moral  evil.  The 
occasion  of  even  just  punishment,  is  evil.  War,  eoually  with 
criminal  punishments,  is,  professedly  and  ostensibly,  a  rerae. 
dial  measure  :  its  occasion  is  crime.  But  whether  it  be  in  its 
own  nature  essentially  criminal,  must  be  determined  by  other 
considerations.  It  is  at  least  not  self-evident. 

The  Society  of  Friends  consistently  deny  even  the  right  of 
the  magistrate  to  take  away  life.  Our  readers  are  sufficiently 
aware  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  capital  punishments.  But 
if  the  execution  of  a  malefactor  were  incompatible  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christian  forgiveness,  or  the  exercise  of  Christian  cha¬ 
rity,  then,  all  punishment  that  had  not  the  good  of  the  offender 
for  its  measure  and  ultimate  object,  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  The  reformation  of  the  offender  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  human  laws  ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  that  is  rendered  hopeless  by  the  character  of  the  offender, 
and  some  in  which  it  must  be  sacrificed  to  other  and  more  pe¬ 
remptory  considerations.  Theprimaryend  of  punishment  is,  most 
assuredly,  to  deter  others  from  offending  ;  and  the  principle  on 
which  all  punishment  proceeds,  is,  not  that  of  ill-will  to  the 
culprit,  but  of  regard  to  the  general  weal.  And  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  sword  is  entrusted  to  the  magistrate  by  God  himself. 
There  is  nothiii^  inconsistent,  therefore,  in  praying  for  the  very 
criminal  whoiif  we  are  the  instrument  of  delivering  up  to  jus¬ 
tice  ;  nothing  incompatible  in  our  forgiving  him  the  personal 
wrong  for  which  the  laws  justly  visit  him  with  punishment. 
To  suppose  every  prosecutor  instigated  by  malice,  would  be 
equally  erroneous  and  uncharitable. 

Now,  in  a  strictly  defensive  war,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  in- 
jur\'  inflicted  on  the  aggressor  by  repelling  his  attack,  even 
when  it  extends  to  taking  away  his  life,  can  no  more  be  charge¬ 
able  upon  private  malice  or  vindictive  feeling,  than  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  malefactor.  In  point  of  fact,  even  in  unjust  and  un¬ 
justifiable  w  arfare,  personal  enmity  has  seldom  any  influence  on 
the  combatants.  T  he  conduct  of  our  British  sailors  more  es¬ 
pecially  towards  tlieir  fallen  enemies,  has  proverbially  been 
characterized  by  inagiianimity  and  kindness.  We  can  perceive 
no  ncccssiiry  iiicoiisisteiicy  in  a  good  man’s  praying  for  the 
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deductions,  the  poem  is  worthy  of  its  Author;  and  this,  after 
the  opinion  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  respecting  Mr. 
Barton's  talents,  is  no  equivocal  praise.  We  subjoin  a  few 
stanzas. 

'  What  if  Napoleon  now, — admitting  all 
Hit  former  talents,  enterprise,  and  power  ? 

The  time  has  been,  nor  distant,  when  the  thrall 
Of  his  portentous  name  made  monarchs  cower^ 

And  tremble  in  the  proudest  palace-tower : 

Fate  seemed  his  fiat,  fortune  as  his  guide; 

And  empire,  held  by  suffrance,  was  the  dower 
Which,  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  bride, 
lie  spared  an  elder  throne,  with  cool  contemptuous  pride. 

What  is  he  now  ?  Ten  years  ago  his  death 
Had  spread  through  Lurope  with  a  voice  of  thunder ; 

Fame’s  trump  had  blazon’d  with  her  loudest  breath 
The  tale;  and  many  a  captive,  groaning  under 
The  conqueror’s  yoke,  had  snapt  his  chains  asunder. 

Stupid  indifference  now  supplies  the  place, 

In  many  minds,  of  that  mute  vacant  wonder 

They  then  had  known,  what  time  they  paused  a  space. 
Before  they  deem’d  him  dead,  with  solemn  doubtful  face. 

*  He  dies  upon  a  surf-surrounded  rock  ! 

Far  from  each  court,  and  every  courtly  ring ; 

Far  from  the  fields  where  once,  in  battle’s  shock. 

Death  stalk’d  around  him,  a  familiar  tiling: 

His  fog/e  long  before  had  furl’d  his  wing  ; 

His  star  of  honour  set,  to  rise  no  more  ! 

Nor  could  a  hope  remain  that  time  might  bring 
Glory  to  either  spell,  as  heretofore ; 

Therefore  to  him  the  life  of  life  itself  was  o’er. 

*  And  we  who  of  his  death  the  tidings  hear. 

Receive  them  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 

Which  wakes  nor  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  hope,  nor  fear : 

And  W  m  nobler  hearts  a  passing  sigh 
For  such  a  lot  reflection  may  supply, 

Few  follow  up  that  feeling  to  its  source  : 

'  The  multitude,  with  undiscerning  eye. 

See  all  around  pursue  iu  usual  course, 

And  care  not  for  nis  death,  nor  thoughts  it  should  enforce.’ 

We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  minor  poems  which  com¬ 
pose  the  hulk  of  the  volume.  In  the  very  front,  its  proper  sta¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  noble  poem  to  the  Sun,  from  which  we  cannot 
rcaiat  making  a  long  extract. 

‘  Monarch  of  day,  once  rev’rently  adored 
By  virtuous  I’agtns,  if  no  longer  thou 
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With,  orUoni  art  wonhipped,  at  the  lord 
Of  the  delightful  lyre,  or  dreadful  bow ; 

If  thy  embodied  essence  be  not  now. 

As  it  once  was,  regarded  as  divine ; 

Nor  blood  of  victims  at  thine  altar  flow, 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  hover  round  thy  shrine. 

Yet  fitly  may’st  thou  claim  the  homage  of  the  Nine. 

*  Nor  can  I  deem  it  strange,  that  in  past  ages 
Men  should  have  knelt  and  worshipn’d  theet  that  kings. 

And  laurellM  bards,  rob’d  priesu,  ana  hoary  sages. 

Should,  far  above  all  sublunary  things. 

Have  turn’d  to  thee,  whose  radiant  glory  flings 
Its  splendour  over  all.  Ere  Gospel  light 
Had  dawn’d,  and  given  to  thought  sublimer  wings, 

1  cannot  marvel,  in  that  mental  night. 

That  nations  should  obey,  and  nature  own  thy  right. 

*  For  man  was  then,  as  now  he  is,  compell’d 
By  conscious  frailties  manifold,  to  seek 

Something  to  worship.  In  the  heart,  unquell’d 
By  innate  evil,  thoughts  there  are  which  speak 
One  language  in  Barbarian,  Goth,  or  Greek  i 
A  language  by  the  heart  well  understood. 

Proclaiming  man  is  helpless,  frail,  and  weak. 

And  urging  him  to  bow  to  stone,  or  wood. 

Till  what  his  hands  had  form’d  his  heart  rever’d  as  good. 

Do  I  commend  idolatry  ? — O  no ! 

I  merely  would  assert  the  human  heart 
Must  worship  :  that  its  hopes  and  fears  will  go 
Out  of  itself,  and  restlessly  depart 
In  search  of  somewhat  which  its  own  fond  art. 

Tradition,  custom,  or  sublimer  creed 
Of  Revelation  brings,  to  assuage  the  smart 
With  which  its  inward  wounds  too  oRen  bleed ; 

When  nature’s  boasted  strength  is  found  a  broken  reed. 

*  Can  it  be  wondrous  then,  before  the  name 
Of  the  Eternal  God  was  known,  as  now. 

That  orisons  were  pour’d,  and  votaries  came 
To  offer  at  thine  altars,  and  to  bow 
Before  an  object  beautiful  as  thou  ? 

No,  it  was  natural,  in  those  darker  days. 

For  such  to  wreathe  around  thy  phantom  brow 
A  fitting  chaplet  of  thine  arrowy  rays. 

Shaping  thee  forth  a  form  to  accept  their  prayer  or  praise. 

*  Even  1,  majestic  Orb  !  who  worship  not 

The  splendour  of  thy  presence,  who  control  * 

My  present  feelings,  as  thy  future  lot 
Is  painted  to  the  vision  of  my  soul, 

When  final  darkness,  like  an  awful  scroll. 

Shall  quench  thy  fires  {--even  1,  if  1  could  kneel 
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To  aught  but  Him  who  framM  this  woudrout  whole. 

Could  worthip  thee ;  so  deeply  do  1  feel 
Emotiona,  words  alone  are  powerless  to  reveal. 

*  For  thou  art  glorious !  when,  from  thy  pavilion, 

Thou  -look^t  forth  at  morning ;  flinging  wide 

Its  curtain -clouds  of  purple  aniTvermiTlion, 

Dispensing  light  and  life  on  every  side; 

Brightening  the  mountain  cataract,  dimlT  spii^ 

Througli  glittering  mist,  opening  each  dew-gemniM  flower, 
Or  touching  in  some  hamlet,  far  descried. 

Its  spiral  wreathes  of  smoke  that  upward  tower. 

While  birds  their  matins  sing  from  many  a  leafy  bower. 

*  And  more  magnificent  art  thou,  bright  Sun ! 

Uprising  from  the  ocean’s  billowy  bed  : 

Who,  that  has  seen  thee  thus,  as  1  nave  done, 


Can  e’er  forget  the  effulgent  splendours  spread 
From  thy  emerging  radiance  ?  Upwards  sped, 

E’en  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  sky, 

Tliy  beams  pervade  the  heavens,  and  o’er  them  shed 
Hues  indescribable— of  gorgeous  d^e. 

Making  among  the  clouds  route,  glorious  pageantry. 

<  Then,  then,  how  beautiful,  across  the  deep, 

The  lustre  of  thy  orient  path  of  light  1 
Onword,  still  onward,  o’er  the  waves  that  leap  ^ 

So  lovelily,  and  shew  their  crests  of  white. 

The  eve,  unsated,' in  its  own  despite. 

Still  up  that  vista  gazes ;  till  thy  way 
Over  the  waters  seems  a  pathway  bright 
For  holiest  thoughts  to  travel,  there  to  pay 
Man’s  homage  unto  Him  who  bade  thee  Rule  the  Dat 

*  And  thou  thyself,  forgetting  what  thou  art, 

Appear’st  thy  Maker*  temple,  in  whose  dome 

The  silent  worship  of  the  expanding  heart 
May  rise,  and  seek  its  own  eternal  home : 

The  intervening  billows*  snowy  foam. 

Rising  successively,  seem  steps  of  light. 

Such  as  on  Bethel’s  plain  the  ar^ls  clomb ; 

When,  to  thetIumDering  patriarch’s  ravish’d  sight. 
Heaven’s  glories  were  reveal’d  in  visions  of  the  night. 

*  Nor  are  thy  evening  aplendoun,  mighty  .Orb ! 

Less  beautiful:  and  oh  !  more  touching  far. 

And  of  more  power,  thought,  feeling  to  absorb 
In  silent  ecstacy,  to  me  they  are : 

When,  watchful  of  thy  exit,  one  pale  star- 
Shines  on  the  brow  ofsummer's  loveliest  eve; 

And  breezes,  soRcr  than  the  soR  guitar. 

Whose  plaintive  notes  Castilian  maids  deceive. 

Among  the  foliage  sigh,  and  take  of  thee  their  leave. 
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*  O  !  then  it  b  deiightAd  to  behold 
Thv  calm  departure ;  soothing  to  turver 

^Through  oueotng  clouds,  by  thee  all  edg^  with  gold^ 

The  milaer  pomp  of  thy  declinins  sway  : 

How  beautiful,  on  church-tower  old  and  grey, 

Is  shed  thy  parting  smile;  how  brightly  glow  ' 

Thy  last  beams  on  some  tall  tree’s  Icmest  spray, 

While  silrery  mists  half  veil  the  trunk  below,  • 

And  hide  the  rippling  stream  that  scarce  is  heard  to  flow. 

*  Mmestic  Orb !  when  at  the  tranquil  close 
Of  a  long  day  in  irksome  durance  spent, 

I’ve  wandered  forth,  and  seen  thy  disit  repose  * 

Upon  the  vaat  horison,  while  it  lent 
Its  glory  to  the  kindling  firmament, 

While  clouds  on  clouds,  in  rich  conAisioo  roll’d. 
Encompass’d  thee  as  with  a  gorgeous  tent. 

Whose  most  magnificent  curtains  would  unfold. 

And  form  a  vista  bright,  through  which  I  might  behold 

*  Celestial  visions.— Then  the  wondrous  story 
Of  Buntan’s*  Pilgrim  seem'd  a  tale  most  true; 

How  he  beheld  their  entrance  into  glory. 

And  saw  them  pass'  the  pearly  portal  through  i 
Catching,  meanwhile,  a  beatific  view 
Of  that  brif^ht  city,  shining  like  the  sun. 

Whose  glittering  streets  appear’d  of  golden  hue; 

Where  spirits  of  the  just,  their  conflicts  done. 

Walk’d  in  white  robes,  with  palms,  and  crowned  every  one.* 

Our  next  extract  is  in  a  different  and  a  higher  strain.  Mr. 
Birton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  but  he  reminds  us  frequently  of 
Montgomery,  whose  happiest  efforts  he  has  rivalled  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  moral  propriety  and  pathos  of  the  following  poem. 

*  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

’  Around  Bethesda’s  healing'  wave, 

Waiting  to  hear  the  rustling  wing 
Which  spoke  the  Angel  nigh,  who  gave 
Its  virtue  to  that  holy  spring. 

With  patience  and  with  hope  endued. 

Were  seen  the  gather’d  multitude. 

*  Among  them  there  was  one,  whose  eye 
Had  often  seen  the  waten  stirr’d ; 

Whose  heart  had  often  heav’d  the  sigh. 

The  bitter  sigh  of  hime  deferr'd ; 

BeholdiDg,  while  he  suffer’d  on. 

The  healing  virtue  gtunt— and  gone  / 

‘  No  power  had  he  ;  no  friendly  aid 
To  him  its  timely  succour  brought ; 
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But*  while  his  coming  he 
>  Another  won  the  boon  he  songht;— *  ; : 

Until  THB  Savioitr’s  lore  was  shewn,  • 
Which  heal’d  hhn  by  a  word  alone  I 

*  Had  t^y  who  watch’d  and  waited 
Been  conscious  who  was  passing  by, 
With  what  uncasing,  anxious  ^re, 
j,.  Would  they  have  sought  hk  piling  ey^  i 
And  craved,  with  fervency  of  sOtd,' 

His  power  mrine  td  make  them  whdte*  /  > 


*  But  habk  and  tradtikm  swayed 
Their  minds  to  trust, to  sense  alonet 
They  only  hoped  tAo  Angelas  aid  ; 

While  tn  their  preseOce  stood^  unknown^ 
A  greater,  mighta^  for' than  he,>  . 

With  power  from  every  pain  to  free. 


*  Bethesda’s  pool  has  lost  its  pdwer  t 
No  angel,  by  his  glad  descent. 
Dispenses  that  diviner  dowPr 
Which  with  its  healing  waters  wentl 
But  He,  whose  word  surpass'd  its  wave, 
Is  still  omnipotent  to  save.' 


And  what  that  fountain  once  was  ibund^ 


Religion’s  outward  forms  remain^ 
With  living  virtue  only  crown’d 

While  their  first  fr^ne^  they  retain ; 
Only  replete  with  power  to  cure 
When,  Spirit»sttrr’d,  their  source  is  puTe  I 


^  Yet  are  there  who  this  truth  confess, 
Who  know  how  little  forms  avail ; 
But  whose  protracted  helplessntsa 
Confirms  the  impotent’s  sad  tale ; 
Who,  day  by  dhy,  and  year  by  year, 
As  emblems  of  Ira  lot  appear. 


'  They  hear  the  sounds  of  life  and  love, 
Which  tell  the  visitant  is  nigh  ; 

They  see  the  troubled  waters  move. 

Whose  touch  alone  might  health  supply ; 
But,  weak  of  faith,  infirm  of  ^ill, 

Are  powerless,  helpless,  hopeless  still !  - 


*  Saviour!  thy  (ove  is  still  the  same 
As  when  that  healing  word  was  spoke : 

Still  in  thine  alUredeeming  Mtme 
Dwells  power  to  burst  the  strongest  yoke ! 
O  !  be  that  power,  that  Idve  dfsplayM,  }  ' 
Help  tKesih— whom  Twou  rtlofie  canst  atdi’ 


Fortufm  qf^ 

There  are  several  other  poems  ip  the  volume,  scarcely  i 


name 


pecting  which  the  doct^nesof  Quaket^sin  havi^'tiieen.sds^^bt^ 
to  lean  towards  a  heterodox^  or  at  least  a  de^cient  6t  du 
Christian  system.  We  are  never  surprised  at  finding  a'ploui 
man  of  any*  persuasion.  Papist  or  Calvinist,  Moravian  6rC?i!r4r 
k^r,  whatever  ^  his  educatiopal  creed*,  fereakihjg  ^thrdiigh  •  ffe 
j^ovtnUcfl  peculiarities,  and.  adopting  the  comiion  stahclferd  dfiaV 
lect  and  accent  of  the  w^H-bred  Bible  Chri8rihn,—H8ifiia^i^ 
the  universal. language  of  the‘  Catholic  Church,  ft  is  mm 
prise, .  but  sincere,  satisfaction  which  has  been  awakened^'ihoi^ 
especially^by  the  tone  of  the  Author's  references  t6‘  thh 
Redeeming  Sacrifice. 

The  extracts'  we  have' given  will  supersede  tMe' hedessfty  6f 
any  further  emcomium  on  &e  volume  itself.  As  i  whbiS.  it  ;ka!s 
superior  to’  his  first  volume^  as  mi^t  l^ye  be^n  ex^ct^  frm 
the  effects  of  popular  encouragement*  and  4uhseijuent  cufriv^i- 
tion,  on  a  miiid  containing  in  n^lf  the  principle  of  growth  j  and 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  poetic  feeling. 


ATt.'V,  The  Fortunes  of  Nt^l.  By  the  Author  of  “  Waverley^ 
Kenilworth,*"  &cc.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1822. 


their  comparative  value.^  Whether  this,  his  las^  ppduction,^ 
(and  almost  while  we  write  it  may  cease  to  be’the'last,)  be  equat 
or  inferior  to  Waverley  or  Old'  Mortality,  is  to  us  a  qudslibn 
of  little  interest.  It  is  quite  enough  for  our  gratification',  that 
we  have  felt  throughout  the  powerful  influi^hCe  of  genius  and 
knowledge,  collecting  their  stores  from  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  the  olden  and  of  modern  times^  and  blCndiiig  tlw 
rich  materials  with  tradspendept  m^tpry  and  skill.  Therd  id 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  tha  peculiar:  talent  of  the  Autlidir^ 
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at^  the  neglected  wealth  of  forgotten  days.  The  the 

e^iUricities,  the  dress  and  the  lan^age  of  our  ‘ancestbre  Sfe 
to  him  ‘  familiar  as  his  garter.’  Our  ancient  romances,  b^-* 
lad^"  chronicles,  and  stage-plays,  are  his  light  reading,  and 
ii^^sh  his  vigorous  and  plastic ,  fancy  with  an  inexhaustible^ 
supply^  From  Marlowe  to  Shadwell,  from  Thomas  the^ 
to  Patrick  Carey,'  nothing  has  escaped  him ;  and 
¥^t^er  he  describe  the  Vault  of  Judgement  at  Holy  Iste,  or 
th^  iortaiice  of  the  Red  Reiver,  the  splendid  festivities  of  fie- 
hilwoith,  the  homely  hospitality  of  Uedric,  or  the  coarse  rir 
Tfiky  of  Richard  and  the  Friar;  whether,  in  short,  he  i paint 
living  or  inanimate  nature,  mind  or  matter,  he  gives  so  com-' 
plete  an  air  of  present  and  entire  reality  to  his  pictures,  that 
they  almost  cease  to  be  fictions,  and  take  hold  of  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  imprint  themselves  on  our  memories  with  all  the 
implicitness  .of  substantial  facts.  He  has  no' talent  for  the 
skilful  construction  of  a  story ;  his  plots  are  the  simplest  and 
least  interesting  things  imaginable  ;  but  such  is  his  mculty  of 
identification,  so  penectly  to  the  lifb  are  his  characters  drawn, 
cdoured,  grouped,  and  put  in  action,  and  with  such  veritable 
circumstance  does  he  sunound  them,  that  we  are  insensible  to 
deficiencies  in  his  fable,  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  less  power¬ 
ful  spell  than  that  by  which  he  contrives '  to  enthral  us,  com¬ 
pelling  our  sympathy  with  the  vicissitudes  of  his  personages, 

The  present  production  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  regular 
fable.  The  Story  of  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  of  Glenvarlock,  is 
conducted  with  quick  and  spirited  adventure,  but  with  little^of 
that  artful  intricacy  which  should  enter  into  the  construction 
of  a  legitimate  plot,  in  a  lively  and  semi-dramatic  form  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  fact,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes^ 
connected  by, a  simple  and  inartificial  tale,  in  which  the  Writer 
has  revived  the  costume,  manners,  and  localities  of  former 
tinm8,-with  a  distinctness  and  richness  of  outline  and  colour 
that  seem  to  give  the  reality  rather  than  the  semblance  of  the 
objects  delineated.  In  an  introductory  dialogue  between  Cap¬ 
tain  Clutterbuck  and  the  Author,  the  latter  admits  his  want  of 
dkill  in  construction  in  the  following  terms. 

*  1  have  repeatedly  laid  down  roy  future  work  to  scale,  divided  it  into 
vplufaes  and  chapters,  and  endeavoured  to  construct  a  story  which  1 
meant  should  evolve  itself  gradually  and  strikingly,  maintain  suspense, 
and  sdmulate  curiosity;  and  which,  hnally,  should  terminate  in  a 
striking  catastrophe.  But  I  think  there  is  a  daemon  who  seats  himself 
on  the  feather  of  my  pen  when  1  begin  to  write,  and  leads  it  astray  from 
the/poepoee.'  Characters  expand  under  my  hand  ;  incidents  are  mul* 
tiplM;  the  story  lingCHf  while  the  materials  increase;  my  regular 
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iBtixi(Qii  Itimi  out  lit  Gothic  aftomaly,  and  ib^  woiit  it  conpidc  Kx^ 
lliave. attained, the  point  I  propoiad.  *  ' 

*  Ceqtiaim,  Resoludoo  and  detennined  forbearanoe  might  rem^y 

evil.  t  ^ 

•  i  ^  Author*  Alas,  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  k^w  jlhe  force  of 
adccUot).  ^When  I  light  on  such  a  diaracter  as' Bailie  Jarvie,  or 
getty,  my  imagination  brightens,  and  my  conception  becomes  clearer  ^4?^ 
every  step  which  I  make  in  his  company,  although  it  leads  roe  many^i[" 
weary  mile  away  from  the  regular  ro^,  and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge 
and  ditch  to  get  back  into  the  route  again.  If  I  resist  the  teniptatiod^  sis 
you  advise  me,  my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat»  and  dull ;  I  write  palt|- 
fuHy  to  myself,  and  under  a  consciousness  of  flagging,  which  makes  me 
flag  still  more ;  the  sunshine  with  which  fancy  had  invested  the  incidents, 
departs  from  them,  and  leaves  every  thing  dull  and  gloomy.  I  am  no 
more  the  same  author,  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel,  condemned  to  go  round 
and  round  for  hours,  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his  own  tail, 
and  gambolling  iu  all  the  frolic  of  unrestrained  freedom.* 

Without  pursuing  the  endless  ramifications  of  the  story, 
which  narrates  the  adventures  of  Nigel  from  poverty  and 
neglect,  to  a  recovered  estate  and  the  favour  of  James  the  First 
of  England,  we  shall  touch  slightly  on  the  principal  scenes 
which  pass  in  succession  before  the  reader.  *  ^e  first  volume 
opens  with  a  lively  representation  of  the  singular  and  turbulefit 
habits  of  the  apprentices  pf  London.  They  enter  with  their 
loud  appeals  to  the  passenger?  in  reconunendatioh  of  their 
wares,  and  with  .the  clamorous  waf-cry  of  '  clubs,'  '  clubs,* 
which,  like  the  Fiery  Cross  of  the  Gael,  passed  frong^  one  io 
another,  until  the  formidable  kvh  m  masse  of  the  ^renticeSj, 
■'was  in  complete  insurrection  and  ready  for  mischief,  After 
'  some  necessary  preliminaries,  which  are  adjusted  in  the  shop  of 
David  Ramsay,  an  eminent  watchmaker,  v/e  are  introduced  to 
the' hero  of  the  tale  in  his  lodgings  at  a  ship-chandler's  near 
Pauls'’ Wharf,' where  he  is  visited  by  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to 
King  Jamesl  who  benevolently  undert^es  to  present  CM^tition 
in  favour  of  the  young  lord's  claims  on  the  treasury.  Tne  visii 
of  this  worthy  tradesman  to  the  Court  fbr  this  purpose^ 
an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  James  L  *  '  t .  j 

*  •  VI 

*  The  goldsmith  to  the  Royal  Household,  aud  who,  if.  fame  sppka 
true,  oftentimes  acted  as  their  banker,  (for  these  professions  were  not  as 
yet  separated  from  each  other,)  was  a  person  of  too  much  impoftance  to 
receive  the  slightest  interruption  from  centinel  or  porter;  leavNig 
bis  mole  and  two  of  bis  followers  in  the  outer  courts  he  gently  knocked  at 
a  postern^ate  of  the  building,  and  was  presently  admitted,  while  the 
most  trusty  of  bis  attendants  followed  him  closely  with  the  piece  of  'pkte 
under  bis  arm.  This  man  also  he  left  behind  him  in  an  anti-room,  where 
three  or  four  pages,  in  the  royal  livery,  but  uotrussed,  unbuttoaied,^aiul 
dMtd  more  carelessly  than  the  place  end  nearness  to  a  KinJ^s  p«i]^ 
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leeBn^ito  aclinit,  were  playing  at  dice  and  draughts,  i^Kni  h 

^ph^,  ^d  slunjheriug  i^ithlialf-shut  eyes,  A  coi[*rtSpUWnn^  gMkfyj  h 

wtich  opened  from  the  anti-room,  was  occupied  by  two  gentl^iftiFiMiGn  0 

of  tbf  jch^l^r,  wlw  gave  each  a  smile  of  recognition,  as  the  weait^  t 

gjoldsinlth  .entered.  No  word  was  spoken  on  cither  side,  but  one  of  the  tl 

i^hers  looked  hrs't  to  Heriot,  and  then  to  a  little  door  “half  colored  jby  ^ 

ite  tapestry,  .whjcb  se^ed  to  say  as  plain  as  a  look  could-^‘t  k,ies  yout 
tp^hpss  that  way  ?^---1rhe‘cidzen  nodded,  and  the  court^Uendant, 
moving  on" tiptoe,  and  with  as' much  caution  as  if  the  door  had  been  ‘ 
payed  with  eggs,  advanced  to  the  door,  opened  it  gently,  .and  Upoke  a  j 

words  in  a  low  tone.’  The  broad  ‘  ^ottish  accent  of  King  Jatnes  ’ 

heard  in  reply,  “Admit  him 'ihstanter,’  Maxwell.  Have  ye  hair*  ® 

jh^iu^d  pe'lang  at  tfie  court,  and  not  learned  that  gold  anjd  Silver  is  em  ^ 

^eicQtper  '  '  .  ’  ■  ; 

^  Thp  usher  signed  to  Heriot  to  advance,  and  the  honest  citiaen  was  c 
prwently  introduced  into  the  cabinet  of  the  Sovereign.  a 

*  The  scene  of  confusion  amid  which 'he  found  the  king  seated,  waa  ao  •  i 
tod  picture  of  the  state  and  quality  of  James's  owq  mind.  There  was  ^ 

much  that  was  rich  and  costly  in  cabinet  pictures  and  valuable  ornaments,  i 

htH  they  were  slovenly  arranged,  covert  with  dust,  and  lost  hdf  their  i 

^ value,  nr  at  )east  tbeiy  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pre-  \ 

.  sentpd  to  the  eye.  The  table  was  loaded  w^th  (huge  folios,  amongst  j 

ribaldry;  and  amongst  notes  of  un-  i 
'  orations,  and  essays  on  king-craff,  were  minted  « i 

*  "^l^rable  roundels  and  hallads  by  the  Royal  ^Prentice,  as  he  styted  hina^f,  ^ 

r  in  tne  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the  general  pacificatiofi  of  Europe,  i 

^th  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  King's  hounds,  at^  remedin  agaiiMt  ea*  I 

'‘  nine  madness.  *  *  i 

s  ^  King^s  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as  to  hedaggN- 

.'  proofs  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  <^msyaiid  ungainly  prp^ube-  ^ 

'ranto;  while  its  being  button^  awry  communicated  to  his  6gure  an  air  ^ 

^^bf>diStDitioti.  Over,  hit  gieen  doublet  he  wore  a  sadTCofowd  nigjht-  | 

1‘gowB,  out  of  the  pocket  ii  which  peeped  his  huqting-^rn.  His  high*  ' 

/  vcniiK^  grey  hat  lay  on  the  door,  cqvered  with  dust,  but  encircled  l:^i  | 

,<,Cfi(kanet  uf  iqr^  tolas  roht^;  .and  he  wore  a  blue  velvk  n^lu-cap,  in  \ 
ihe  frtot  of  which  Plh^cd  the  plume  of  a  heron,  which  had  been 
ia|rBch  down  by  a  favourite  hawkjn  some  critical  moment  of  the  flight  in 
remembrance  of  w|iich  the  King  wore  this  highly  honoured  fe^thW; 

Ta  the  pQtirse  of  the.  interview,  Heriot  contrives  to  present 
;  ,;tho  petition  of  If  i£(^,  to  the  great  aimoyance  of  Jamto,  who  is, 
lijbowever,  coiun^ed  hy  the  enuiaeratipq  of ’  famH  sendees,  to 
•ii^pi^r,  under  , toe,  aim  manual*  me^urps  a^ppted  for  'the 
discharge  of  the  weU-established  claima  of  th^  yputfg  nobl^inan. 

' to  the  personal  introduction  of  Qliftuiat  to  the  soye- 
'  teign,  dilhculties  had  intervened.  The  duke  of 
‘  %alS'  a  -ftmey  ■  to  •  the  estates  of  GUenvadofOk, .  and  favour 
.  the  hii^  and'With  prin^®  Oherles  gasve.him  a  £air  prospect 
“  ‘dbtainihg'th^;  'Vlfhen^^gel*  presented  him  at^murt, 
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1m  feiihd  tb9.efiecia  of  this  intrigue.  The  door-keepet  refused 
hin;i  entrance,  which  he  obtainea  at  last  only  by  the  ihtetfere^KM 
of  ibe  £ai4  Of  Huntinglen,  a  sturdy  old  nobienitni  tdiose  M* 
taebment  to  James  had  been  so  signally  proved  as  to  ^0  Wna 
Ae  strongest  claims  on  his  gratitude.  In  the  subse^uo^t  int^r- 
Mew>  the  monarch  had  an  opportunity  of  exhijbiting  his  l^a^- 
ih'g  so  mnch^  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that,  aided  by  the  poiyery^ 
int^rpef^ion  of  Lord  Huntinglen,  the  claims  of  OUfyunt  were 
p^cially  acknowledged,  and  put  in  train  of  liquidation*  The 
denteenoor  of  Buckingham  on  this  occasion  is  portrayed  with 
this  Writer’s  wonted  spirit*  Heriot,  Nigel,  and  the  Earl 
of  Huntinglen 

*  were  in  the  second  anti*room»  when  the  important  communication 
of  the  ushers,  and  the  hasty  murmur  with  whic^  all  made  ample  way 
as  the  company  repeated  to  each  other,  **  the  Duke— the  Duke,’’ 
n^e  them  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  omnipotent  jOworite.  He 
ptered,  that  unhappy  mii>ion  of  court  favour,  sumptuously  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  attire  which  will  live  for  ever  on  tne  canvas  of  Van- 
dykof  and  which  marks  so  well  the  proud  age,  when  aristocracy, 
t)^ugh  undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall,  still,  by  external  show 
and  profuse  expense,  endeavoured  to  assert  its  paramount  superiority 
ever  the  inferior  orders.  The  handsome  and  commanding  counte- 
imce,  stately  form,  and  graceful  action  and  manners  c£  the  Duke  of 
Buekipgham,  made  him  become  that  picturesque  dress  beyond  any 
man  of  his  time.  At  present,  however,  his  countenance  seemed  dia- 
composed,  his  dress  a  little  more  disordered  than  became  the  place, 
his  step  hasty,  and  his  voice  imperative. 

*  An  marked  the  angiy  spot  upon  his  brow,  and  bpre  back  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  make  way  (or  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglw,  «fboa&cted 
no  extraordinary  haste  on  the  occasion,  with  his  oompanioos,  taho 
00^14  imt,  if  they  would,  have  decently  left  him,  remained  as  it  were 
hy  themselves  in  tho  middle  qf  the  room,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the 

R  favourite,  {ie  touched  his  cap  sternly  as  he  looked  on  Hunting* 
ut  unhpnuntted  to  Heriot,  and  sunk  his  beaver,  with  its  shadoiry 
pluine,  as  low  as  the  floor,  .with  a  prqfouod  air  of  mock  respect.  In 
returning  his  greeting,  which  he  did  simply  and  unaffectedly,  the  citi¬ 
zen  only  ssld,^^*  Too  niuch' courtesy,  my  lord  Duke,  is  oftew  the 
reverie  of  kindness.*^  ^  5 

,  «  o  I  grtevh  you  should  think  so,  master  Heriot,'*  answered  the 
Ipuke ;  **  I’pnly  meant  by  my  homage,  to  claim  your  protection^  jSir, 
-T-your  pationqge.  You  are  become,  I  understa^,  a  solicitor  of  amts 
— a  promoter — an  undertaker— a  fautor  of  court  suitors  of  merit  and 
quality,  who  chance  to  be  pennyless.  I  trust  your  bags  will  bear  you 
out  in  your  new  boast**  ' 

'  *  **  '^ey  will  bear  me  the  further,  my  lord  Duke,**  answered  the 
Goldsmith,  that  my  boast  is  but  small.**  . 

*  **  O,  you  do  yourself  less  dian  justice,  my  good  master  Hemt,** 
oontlntted  the  Duke,  in  the  same  tone  of  irony ;  **  you  have  a  marvel- 
lout  coiirt«£Kiumt  to  be  Iheson  of  an  Edinburgh  Unker,'  Mve  tbs 
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^ prefer, me  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  higH'boni  nnhlriMin 
wjm,  ie  ^npured  and  advantaged  by  your  patronage. 

^  «  «  ^bat  ^all  be  mu  task,”  saia  Lord  Huntii^len>  wi^ 

My  lord  Duke,  1  desire  you  to  know  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  Glen- 
varlock,  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
rbnfal  houses  in  Scotland. — Lord  Glenvarlock,  I  present  you  to  his 

f*  race  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  representative  of  Sir  George  VilUors, 
night,  of  Brookesby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.” 

*  The  Duke  coloured  still  more  high  as  he  bowed  to  Lord  Glen- 
varlock  scornfully,  a  courtesy  which  the  other  returned  haughtily,  and 
with  restrained  indignation*  **  We  know  each  other,  then,*’  ssiid  the 
Duke*  after  a  moment’s  pause,  and  as  if  he  had  seen  something  in 
the  young  nobleman  which  merited  more  serious  notice  than  the  bitter 
raillery  with  which  he  had  commenced.  “  We  know  each  other— 
and  you  know  me,  my  lord,  for  your  enemy,” 

’  ‘  “  I  thank  you  for  your  plainness,  my  lord  Duke,”  replied  Nigel ; 
an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  hollow  friend.” 

<  “  For  you,  my  lord  Huntinglen,”  said  the  Duke,  ’'  methinks 
you  have  but  now  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  indulgence  permitted 
to  you,  as  the  father  of  the  prince’s  friend,  and  nw  own.” 

• '  *  “  By  my  faith,  my  lord  Duke,”  replied  the  Earl,  ”  it  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  outstep  boundaries,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  not 
aware.  It  is  neither  to  secure  my  protection  nor  approbation,  that  my 
son  keeps  such  exalted  company.” 

•  <  «  O,  my  lord,  we  know  you,  and  indulge  you,”  said  the  Duke, 
**  you  are  one  of  those  who  piesume  for  a  life-long  upon  the  merit  of 
one  good  action.” 

‘  ‘  *<  In  faith,  roy  Lord,  and  if  it  be  so,”  said  the  old  Earl,  “  I  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  such  as  presume  more  than  1  do,  without 
having  done  any  action  of  merit  wnatever.  But  I  mean  not  to  quaiirel 
With  you,  my  Lord — we  can  neither  be  friends  nor  enemies — ^you  have 
your  path,  and  I  have  mine.” 

■  *  Buckingham  only  replied  by  throwing  on  his  bonnet,  and  shaking 
its  lofty  plume  with  a  careless  and  scornful  toss  of  the  head.  They 
parted  thus :  the  Duke  walking  onwards  through  the  apartments,  and 
the  others  leaving  the  palace  and  repairing  to  Whitehall  stairs, 
frbere  they  embarked  on  board  the  barge  of  the  citizen.’ 

The  events  which  take  place  after  this  interview,  crowd  on 
each  other  with  a  rapidity  and  pressure  which'  would  baffle  every 
attempt  at  minute  analysis  within  reasonable  limits.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  Nigel  to  Lord  Dalgamo,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntinglen,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  disasters  in 
which  ne  is  involved  through  his  connexion  with  that  dissi- 

Eated  and  designing- young  nobleman.  He  degrades  himself 
y  a  habit  of  petty  gambling ;  and  ultimately,  detecting  the 
base  purposes  of  Dalgarno,  who,  as  the  tool  of  Buckingham, 
ha4  laid  nis  plans  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Olifaunt,  strikes  him  in 
James's  rark,-^— an  act  which  exposed  him  to  the  penalty  of 
mutilation..  .He  eflects  his  escape,  Jiowever,  and  finds  a  tem- 
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•wmrf'  cOncealaaeiit  in  Alsatia,  a  district  of  Lon^n, 


i^p.s^cli  as  were  accused  of  minor  offences  against  orkn^nal 
uistice-  The  humours  of  this  realm  of  misrule,  are  vividly 
out  coarsely  described ;  and  a  scene  of  murder,  in  which  Nigel 
,o.|»»cues  the  daughter  of  the  decrepid  and  wealthy  usurer,  in 
Ki^whose  house  he  has  hired  a  lodging,  from  the  fate  which  has 
^  befallen  her  father,  is  powerfully  drawn.  The  deep  grief  of  the 
.withered  female  over  the  dead  body  of  her  parent,  is  exhibited 
with  great  intensity  of  expression.  At  last,  .Glenvariock^  re¬ 
solves  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of  King  James. 

,  The  interview  in  Greenwich  park,  with  the  whimsical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hunting  feats  of  the  timid  monarch,  and  of  his  alarm 
at  the  abrupt  address  of  the  wild  and  eager  suppliant,  is,. on 
the  whole,  the  best  done  thing  in  the  hook.  Nigel  is  consigned 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  is  visited  by  Margaret  Ramsay,  a  beau- 
tifulgirl  who  has  been  previously  introduced  as  the  daughter  of 
the  old  clockmaker,  and  the  godchild  of  Heriot.  This  young 
lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  having 
■  assumed  male  attire  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  him,  had  been 
seized  in  the  park,  and  by  the  orders  of  King  James,  in  waggish 
mood,  when  he  had  contrived  to  ascertain  her  sex  and  motives, 
sent  to  the  Tower  and  to  NigeFs  own  apartment.  The  interview 
is  managed  with  perfect  delicacy :  she  is  carried  off  by  Heriot, 
who  has  ohtainea  access  to  Olitaunt ;  and  the  various  plots  and 
counterplots,  disasters  and  retrievals,  terminate  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  hero  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  ancestors, 
and  in  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Ramsay. 

The  adventures  of  the  lady  Hermione  are  by  no  means  apleas- 
ant  appendage  to  the  main  story.  The  characters  of  Kichie 
Moniplies,  of  Old  Trapbois  the  miser  and  his  daughter,  and 
of  the  snarling  and  malicious  old  knight.  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther,  are  forcibly  drawn.  The  portrait  of  King  James  is 
*  a  perfect  miniature ;  hut  the  Author,  in  producing  a  spirited 
picture,  has  sacrificed  the  likeness.  The  monarch,  is  here  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Placable,  wann-hearted, 
and  anxious  to  do  right,  he  is  set  before  us  as  an  object  of  al¬ 
most  affectionate  regard,  and  altogether  as  a.  very  amiable  per* 
'  sonage.  But  this  is  an  old  trick  of  the  Writer’s,  .who  iaevi- 
denUv  in  the  pay  of  nthe  ghosts  of  the  Stuarts.  His  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  Claverhouse  are  instances  of  similar 
license.  He  is,  however,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  not  an  his- 
torianj  and  this  must  be  his  apology.  For  the  real  character 
of  Jate^i  his  readers  must  refer  to  the  able  lite  of  MehrUle  by 
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Dfk  M^Crie.  Let  any  one  contemplate  the  mean,  shuffling,  ar- 
Intrary  behaviour  of  Jam^  towarae  the  Scottish  ministers'  andf 
then  turn  to  the  delineation  of  his  character  in  the  present  ro- 
taaance ;  he  will  instantly  detect  the  partiality  which  has  lavished 
its  glazing  on  a  portrait,  the  harsh  features  of  which  remmed 
sJl  this  softening  down  before  they  could  be  rendered  at  all  Ut7 
tractive. 


Art,  VI.  The  Trial  of  James  Stuart  ^  Esq,  younger  of  Duneam,  before  the 
High  Court  of  justiciary  at  E^nhurghy  on  Monday,  June  10,  183^. 
Tal  Len  in  Short-hand,  and  prepared  under  the  Direction  of  his  Friendt. 
Third  Ekiition.  Svo.  Price  3s.  6d.  Edinburgh.  1822. 

notice  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Stuart,  not  merely  because  the 
speeches  of  his  two  able  advocates  are  reported  with  un¬ 
usual  accuracy,  and  printed  under  their  own  correction,  but 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  subject  which  has  lately  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  public 
interest.  In  Scotland,  in  particular,  it  has  agitated  the  public 
mind  to  a  degree  paralleled  only  in  times  of  civil  commotion ; 
j»nd  it  has  been  sieged,  with  what  truth  yfe  know  not,  that 
^ever  since  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  has  any  event  occasioned 
jin  that  country  an  excitation  so  deep,  uniform,  and  intense, 
'^e  do  not,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  these  circumstances 
4bjr  the  pujrpose  of  gratifying  curiosity,  or  of  imparting  an  ad¬ 
ventitious  Stt*^Qtion  to  our .  pages.  But,  in  these  topics  of 
public  interest,  are  contained  warnings  wl^ich  ought  not  to  be 
jjicglected  ;  and  we  cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  alaj^ng  consequences  of  the  growing  abuse  of  the 
public  press. 

The  latal  duel  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  fell, — by  which 
his  wife  has  been  made  a  widow,  his  children  fatherless,  and  we 
pia^  ^Hiost  add,  his  friend  a  murderer,— is  the  evei^t  which 
^chiicfly  ftncsjts  the  attention.  Before  concluaing  the  present 
artiejie,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks,  with  the 
yiew  of  pointing  P]iit  the  evils  of  that  barbarous  practice  which 
js  fp^^^d  upon  what  are  fat^elv  called  the  laws  of  Honour, 
J&ut  it  y^l  pe  necefisary  for  us  briefly  to  premise  the  circpm- 
lltances  which  led  to  that’event.  Anq  we  do  so  with  the  less 
.relnci^ce,  becaqse  the  calamity  under  which’ Mr.  Stuart  has 
In^  being  t^e  author  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell's  death, 
fliq  ivPt  priginate  in  personal  or  private  anin^osi^y,  but  is  im- 
.^jnc^ialely  collected  with  a  System,  whose  fflrect  tendency  is 
.tp  tmpw  among  us  the  firerbiand*  of  dispprd,  by  giving  nn- 
.  sc^  ifee  tongue  of  slander, ^h^owing  up  Ae  feel¬ 

ings  of  private  jii^yidi^s,.^  soonflqg  a^e  the  feebleness  of 
iex,  and  the  reverence  due  to  old  age,  disturbing  the  shnnber* 
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mga^lner  of  th^  .dead,  and  violating  tha  hitherto  junpotlnted 
^c^uary  of  domestic  retirement.  - 

No  one  will  imagine  that  we  are  capable  of  wishing  to  trench’ 
upon  the  liberty  *01  the  Press,  or  that  we  ^e  insenSble  to  its 
v^t  and  immeasurable  importance.  It  is  ^he  bulwadc  of  our 
freedom,  the  defence  of  our  religion,  the  pride  and  ^ory  of 
onr  country.  But,  if  this  mighty  engine  is  to  be  prostituted  to 
the  vilest  purposes ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  5  if  it  is  to  be  poinhwl 
&  a  battery  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  then  it 
becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

*  So,  tl)jg  stri^ck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  pl^, 

No  mere  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

if  ^ 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 

He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel. 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 

'  Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.* 

t 

.  Hfippily,  hpiyevetr,  there  is  in  the  freedom  of  the  Press  itself, 
a  redeeming  power  winch  is  almost  certain  to  operate  ^  t]^ 
comedy  of  these  evils  ;  and  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  {HQwer, 
jand  in  the  hope  that  ‘  abler  peas  will  be  pngagisd  in  the  same 
serwe,  that  we  now  wish  tp  raise  our  voice,  however  feeble, 
against  the  cowardly  emplpyrnent  of  e  free  press  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  personal  and  private  slander. 

;  It  is  probably  known’ to  the  majority  of  our  rea4er8,  that  the 
conflicting  currents  of  party  potitics  usually  run  much  stronger 
hi  Sc^tland  than  in  England.  It  were  easy  to  assign  the  causes 
,of  this  remarkable  fact ;  but  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  it  dpes 
not  altogether  arise  from  the  natural  warmth,  and  eagerness  of 
.the  i^ational  character*  hut*  in  a  g^t  measure*  from  the  more 
coni^ted  range  of  society,  ana  from  the  patronage  of  the 
drourn  operating  most  extensively  over  a  scanty  population. 
^Almost  every  i^ily  of  a  certain  rank  may  reasonably  expect, 
ior  one  or  more  of  its  members,  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  this 
patronage.  The  number  of  electors  in  the  largest  county,  does 
not  greatly  exceed  300,  so.  that  every  tote  is  of  importance,  cmd* 
if  given  on  the  right.side,  sufficient  to.  constitute  a  claim  to 
notice. )  The  consequence,  of  this  has  been*  that  the  msjority 
of  the  landholders  and  gentry  have  ^ays  found  it  impolitic 
.tb  he  in  opposition  to  t&  existing  administration.  At  the  time 
'  the  French  Revolution*  there  were  few  who  durst  avow 
eiven  moderately  Ubei^  and  indiependent  principles  in  Scotland ; 
^and  one  signalised  Itimselt  iii  this  way^he  became  exposed 
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to  the  risk  of  a  proscription  in  society  almost  involunta)^ 
in  those  who  were  made  its  instruments.  Still,  the  spirit  of 
independence  has  been  gaining  ground.  Almost  the  whole  df 
the  middling  classes,  which  form  the  strength  of  eve^ 
are  now  favourable  to  rational  liberty  ;  and  the  proscriptive 'i^i^- 
positlon  of  the  violent  supporters  or  Government  in  higher  Rfe, 
has  been  kept  in  check  by  that  brilliant  succession  of  men  of 
genius  and  of  eloquence,  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  arrayed" 
in  opposition  at  the  bar,  and  which  has  formed  the  omamerit 
of  the  best  society  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  •  This  has  been 
undeniably  the  case  for  maiw  years ;  and  although  the  collision 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  was  occasionally  violent,  yet, 
a  better  spirit  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  Whigs,  out¬ 
voted  at  almost  every  meeting  of  county  freeholders,  had,  never¬ 
theless,  always  the  satisfaction  to  feel  themselves  powerful  from 
their  abilities  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  numbers  on  the  one  side, 
and  talent  on  the  other,  preserved  an  equilibrium  between  the 
contending  parties. 

But  this  calm  was  not  long  permitted  to  continue.  The  ciy 
of  danger  from  Reform,  which  commenced  in  England,  was 
loudly  re-echoed  in  Scotland.  In  that  country,  many  had  be¬ 
gun  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  some  improvements  in  the 
system  of  their  Burgh-govemment.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
Whigs,  and  their  claims  were  so  moderate  and  reasonable,  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  offer  to  them  any  resistance.  It 
was  at  this  time,  in  the  year  1817,  that  the  system  of  private 
slander  was  commenced.-  A  literary  journal,  Ivhich  has  since 
rendered  itself  notorious  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  converted 
by  its  Editors  into  a  vehicle  for  the  discharge  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  abuse  upon  those  who  differed  with  them  in  politics. 
The  private  history,  the  forgotten  errors,  the  personal  defects, 
the  petty  failings,  the  trifling  peculiarities,  and  the  family  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  their  Opponents,  were  held  up  to  public  view,  and 
exposed  with  relentless  bitterness,  to  be  pointed'  at  with  the 
•  slow-moving  finger  of  scom.^  Prosecution  followed  prose¬ 
cution,  and  each  was  successful ;  but  the  Magazine  was  still 
read  with  avidity,  and  thus  enabled  to  continue  its  calummes. 
We  need  not  tell  how  much  the  animosities,  the  heart-bum- 
.ings,  the  dissensions  which  were  thus  revived,  tended  to  under¬ 
mine  the  happiness  and  confidence  of  society.  The  death  of 
the  unfortunate  and  distinguished  Mr.  Scott  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1821,  hardly  gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  un¬ 
blushing  abettors  of  this  determined  ^stem  'of  personal  attack. 
A  weekly  political  journal,  called  the  Beacon,  was  established 
almost  at  this  very  period,  upon'  the  model  of  the  infkmous 
John  Boll.  The  monthly  malerolenee  of  the  Magazine  now 
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iwotent.  compared  with  the  weekly  atrocities  of  tho 
SeaQpn«  For  eight  mouths  did  this  paper  proceed  in  its  camry 
libellihg  and  calumniating  all  who  were  either  directly* or  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  a  different  party  in  politics.  The  Editors 
of  the  Beacon,  with  a  cowardice  that  ever  distinguishes  guilt, 
en^ayoured  to  skreen  themselves  from  public  notice,  in  order 
that  they  might  with  greater  impunity  discharge  their  eqvenomed 
shaffs  into  tne  bosom  of  their  victims.  But  a  fatal  and  un- 
^pV6ted  circumstance  at  length  gave  a  death-wound  to  the 
Beacon.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Lord  Advocate, — an  officer 
io  whose  person  are  united  all  the  powers  of  our  Grand  Jury,— 
sm  officer  who  is  virtually  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  in  whom  are  vested  all  the  unabolished  privileges 
of  the  ancient  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  in  short,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Prosecutor  and  first  law-officer  of  the  Crown, — was  found  to 
have  signed,  along  with  the  Solicitor  General,  his  deputies,  and 
other  judicial  authorities,  a  secret  pecuniary  bond  in  support  of 
this  paper  which  was  an  outrage  on  civilized  society.  It  was 
no. longer  possible  that  the  Beacon  should  continue.  It  hardly 
surviv^  the  discovery ;  and  although  it  was  expected  that  re- 
p'aration  would  be  demanded  of  those  who  had  thus  rendered 
themselves,  we  trust  unintentionally,  participators  in  its  guilt, 
it  was  hoped  that  nothing  of  a  similar  description  would  again 
be  attempted.  But  anomer  journal  stepped  in  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  degraded  Beacon;  and  the  Sentinel  proceeded 
in  ,the  same  course  of  wickedness,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Boswell  placed  on  it  the  brand  of  infamy*  * 

"To  us  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  how  any  individuals 
holding  the  rank  and  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen,  could 
so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  their  name,  as  in  any  shape  to 
become  the  abettors  of  journals  which  bring  down  a  stigma  on* 
the  nation  itself.  And  we  do  the  more  marvel,  that  it  has  been 
proved  both  of  the  "  Beacon*'  and  the  **  Sentinel,”  as  it  is  more 
than  surmised  of  the  “  John  Bull,”  that  those  weekly  libellers 
were  not  altogether  obscure,  degraded,  needy  hirelings,  but 
that  many  of  them  were  persons  moving  in  the  highest  circles, 
admitted  into  the  best  society,  associaUng  with  men  of  honour 
and  intemty.  . 

It  is  the  remark,  we  think,  of  Montaigne,  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  compassion,  we  feel  a  lurking  pleasure  in  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  natural  to  our  cor¬ 
rupted  nature,  to  hearken  to  the  tongue  of  slander,  even  when 
we  condemn  the  slanderer.  It  is  therefore  intolerable,  when  the 
meanest  scribbler  for  hire  avails  himself  of  one  of  the^yvorst 
propensities  of  fallen  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  vilify ing.?md 
traducing  private  character.^  But  what  must  be  the  fatal  re^t. 
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iC  men  of  weight  aud  of  r^nk,  hurried  on  by  the  blLud  tiol^Cd 
of  party  ragen  lend  ^emseiv^  as  abettors  to  the  ve^  pubii^* 
ers  of  calumny  personal  abuse,  reduce  it  to  a  system,  r^aud 
support  it  by  thehr,  influence  ?  It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate 
the  consequences  to  w^ich  this  practice,  may  evenUmtly  )«ad« 
Its  nCcesss^fy  tendency  is,  to  unhinge  and  baroarize  aocie^ATr 
to  create  distrust  and  Suspicion  between  man  and  man,  to  give 
birth  to  the  most  deadly  teud^  to  rouse  into  action  the  moat 
us^ovemable  passions^  and  thus,  not  merely  to  continue  and 
peipetuate  the  practice  of  duelling,  but  to  introduce  the  stiletto 
and  the  bowl. 

^  ,We  are  convinced  that  we  do  not  speak  top  strongly  uppn 
this  subject ;  we  are  fully  borne  out  in  our  ,  assertions  by  {ustoty 
and  ob^vation.  But  we  do  trust,  that  there  is  suMcienf  vir¬ 
tue  in  England,  to  frown  down  this. system  of  calumny,  arwell 
as  to  consign  to*  reprobation  diose  lurking  asss^sins  of  charac* 
ter/  those  men  of  rancour  and  of  virulence,  who,  by.their  con¬ 
duct,  proclaim, to  the  world,  that  a  difference  in  politics 

the  most  deadly  malignity.  ^  it  remembered,  ^  that  the 
supporters  of  system  are  not  merely  those  who ‘directly 
^ntribute  to  its  prosperity,  but  that  every  individual  who,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  curiosity  or  any  other  motive,  contributes  to  iU 


subsistence,  must*  necessarily  become  a  participator  in  its  crimi** 
nality»  and  responsible  for  its  results. 

We  have  spoken  of  this*  glaring  abuse  of  the  Press  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  it  IS  not  conAned  to  Soptland  •  it  is  to  a  very,great 
extent  patronised  aud*  encourageddn  England,  by  the  culjpable 
curiosity  of  those  who  themselves  detest  the  principles  they 
unintentionally  foster.<  The  duel  which  has  lately  occupied*  so 
much  attention,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  consequence  and  natural 
concomitant  of  the  evil  we  have  been  deprecating.  It  resulted 
from  a  series  of  gross  and  unprovoked  attacks  commenced  in 
the  Beacop/*  Mr.  Stuart  in  ^  vaip  attempted  to  discover  and 
drag  to.light  his  cpwardly  calumniator.  Tlie  Beacon  was  sup- 
pressed,'  and  the  Sentinel  was  made  the  vehicle  of  still  grosser 
^and  more  outrageous  abuse. 

*  At  the  period  Lkave  come  to,'  says,  his  eloquent  and  powerful'  3^ 
fender,  Mr.  Cockburn,  ‘  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  know,  nor  had  he  any  sus¬ 
picion,  who  the  author  of  thete  articles  was.-  He  and  every  body  iclse 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  the  productions  of  the  printers,  butthat 
^tbey  came  from  some  person  who  had  not  only  that  spirit  which  gives 
sarcasm^  ibi  edge,  but  a  few  of  those  powers  which  give  it  its  lustre. 
Accordingly*,  every  one  of  his  acquaintance  saw  bow  deeply  they'  jbTad 
Slink  into  his  bosom ;  for,  in  every  one  of  these  articles,  the  word  Cow¬ 
ard  is  directly  applied  to  him.  These  arrows  striick.the'  mark  for  Which 
they  wore  intended;  and  tliey  cleft  that  heart  they  were  directed  against, 
thbUgh  the  quWer  from  which  they  came  had  not bceh  discover^.* 
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ki  an  unexpected  eckdrciseement  toa^  pl^* 

Stuart’s  *  half  friend  and  relation/  Sir  A.  Bdswdt,  was  detected 

as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  offensive  paragraphst  / 

>  • 

^  He.  fhund/  says  Mr.  Cockburn,  <  a  letter  prom  Sir  A.  SosvreS^ 
HttbserlMng  »  sum  of  money  to'defeod  the,  Sentinel  ;  in  other  wordi^ 
to  deAMd  that  very  defamation  for  which  the  Sentinel  was  promcutod ; 
Mid  ibeto  he  found  att  the  previous  wrongs  levelled  at  bis  k^Q|  on  t^ 
airtlmiity  of  no  base  scritmler^  but  of  a  man,  not  quite  ^  equal  in 
ftmUyf  le  be  susey  but  fidly  bis  equal  in  public  statioi^  what  was^ 
whet^oould  Mr*  Stuart  do  afWr  this  t  Was  be  to  submit  quietly  ^  Wu 
he  not'lo speak?  Was  he  to  huddle  Up  these  papers,  and  go  about 
the  werld  with  his  diminished  head  marked  with  the  word  Qowprd  f 
No ;  he  did  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bench)  there  ri  not  8 
Mb  hi  the  kingdom  w^  would  not  hove  done.*  p.  ^* 

From  the  testimony  of  the  £arl  of  Rosslyn,  as  well  as  of  hdk 
antagonist’s*  second,.  Mr.  Douglas,  it  appears  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  honour,  all  the  proceedings  connected  widi  the 
duel  wciFe  conducted  with  the  strictest  ana  inost  gentleman-t^ 
prcqHlety,  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  the  moderatic^ 
the  firmness,  and  the  courage  of  Mr.  Stuart.  He  concodjed 
every  request  of  his  antagoiiist,-  was  willing  to  accept  any  suit¬ 
able  apology,  and  when  the  fatal  deed  was  done,,  and  he  saw 
the  calumniator  of  his  fume  stretched  at  his  feet,  *  he  was  div- 

*  solved  in  all  tlie  tenderness  of  ah  infiant.’  '  These  gentlemen/ 
says  Mr  Cockbum,  ‘  will  telT  ’you  that  they  never  witnessed  86 

*  natural, and  so  generous  a  fidbd  of  sorrow,  for  the  lie's  which  hh 
\  knew  he' bed  broken,,  wd  for  the  life  which  he  knew  that  he 

*  never*  could  teoal.’  When  we  take,  these  circumstances'’  into 
coiuW>  and;  connect  with  them  the  extraordinary  mildneBd  and 
suavity  of  hi#  disposition,  his  irreproachable  integrity  of  con^ 
duct,  ahd  the^  high  testimony  that  was  borne  to  his  gene^rad 
character  by  the  most  respectable  witne88es,-*-all  opposed'  to 
faihi  in  politics,— we' chnnot  but  rejoice  at  the-expectea  issue' 6f 
the  trial  of  Mr.  StUart. 

But,  while  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  e»- 
fbroe  ligour  of  the  law  in  the  present  inStsaice,  pibte^fed 
and  countenanced  as  is  that  practice  to  which  Sir  AletdiM<hr 
BouweH  fell  a  8acrifice,-^yet,  we  cannot  but  protest ,  agah)iS|t 
thie> disgraceful  remnant  of  anticbrktiaB  barbansm.  WeliaVe 
already  quoted  a  part  of  Mr..Cockbura’s  opening  d*efence^n 
winch  he  says  that  no  m'an  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  Mr* 

'  'Stuart  acteci ;  and  we  shcdl  now  quoto  a  portion  cff  the.  pero¬ 
ration  m  Mr.  Jeffirey^s  closing  speech,  partly  an  a  specimen  of 
his  eloquence,  but  chiefly  to  shew  the  principle  on  vrliioh 
Duelling  is  avowedly  justified.  ^ 
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*’  *  I  do  not  for -hiin  the  apologr  of  proTocation*  U  was  not 
done  heat  of  bloody  er  under  too  ionuence  of  Any  paesiou^  drimfoal 
or  venial.  It  xvas  the  deliberate  act  of  a  wounded  heart,  anjl  naad 
convinced  and  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  its  absolute  nece^y. 
It^elpnff  yi^abf  hit  Repeated  meditations^  in  the  tool  angOitt  of 
BfghCI  Ma  daysV  he*  at^  folt'  that  he  could' not  Kve  without  doin^ 
th^  wliicii  brought  his  odm  lifo  into*hazard«  and,  what  to  Mm  wot 
md^  b^fo],  brought  die  same  danger  'to  -hUatttagraisl/  wat' 

actOub^  by  no  violence,  no  heat  of  feelings  hit  actions  noWf  were 
6hly  fn  unison  iritis  what  his  words  had  been  before;  and  these  shewed 
diat  his  niotiVes  were  jsufe,  defecated  from  any  stain  of  anger  or 


lighlty/  '^om  hrst  tb^last,  there  is  proof  that  his  heart  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  painful  sense  of  what  he  had  unwillingly  done  to  the  unfortu* 
nateroan  who  injured  him  ;  and  if  his  courage  and  firmness  are  undb- 
niable^  while  ejtposed  'to  danger,  the  relentings  and  kindness  ef  hie 
heart  are  equally^displayed  when 'it  was  over.  VVhat  he  said  to  Mr. 
Uston  and  to  Lord  Hosslyn,  is  confirmed  by  that  most  pathetic  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Gibsom  wllen^he  exclaimed,  Would  to,  God  I  had 
taken  aim,  and  then^  i  might  have  missed  him  !*’  -  When  you  compare 
this  with  the  scenes  and  recollections  which  had  led  to  it,  when  you 
find  him  agitated  and 'overwhelmed,  you  must  be  satisfied  that  slaugh¬ 
ter  was  not  wished  for  by  .this  person,  that  nothing  was  desired  oy 
him,  but  the  restoration  of  his  own  d^nity  ;  you  must  feel  that  thie 
firtal  act  was  forced  upon  him  as  irresistibly  as  if  he  hod  been  the  in¬ 
voluntary  executioner ;of  a  judge’s  warrant,  or  a ,  being  doing  the  be¬ 
hests  of  a  higher  power.  This  gentleman,  who  was  called,  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  disgusts  and  astonishes  one,  even  in  the  repetition,  soroe- 
limes  a  cowaro,  and  sometimes  a  ruffian, — who,  as  a  coward,  should 
have  exulted  in' his  safety^as  a  ruffian,  have  triumphed  over  hia 
fallen  foe,- — ^wbat  does  he  do  in  this  moment  of  instinctive  feeling  ? 
W!^,  gentlemen,  you  find  him  dissolved  in  speechless  grief.  He 
cannot  express  in  language  the  misery  he  feels,  upon  witnessing  (he 
fiite  to  which  his  unlucky  hand  had  just,  consigned  his  enemy.  His 
emotions^  indeed,  resemble  more  the  meltings  of  a  female  bosom  Uian 
the  agitation  of  a  male.  When  forced  from  this  scene  of  distress  and 
danger  to  him,  and  driven  to  a  foreign  land  for  his  immediate  safety, 
we  there  find  him  still  pursued  by  nis '* melancholy  reflections;  and 
when  Mr.<  Allan  coropauiucates  to  him  the  certainty  that  Sir  Alexander 
,  Boswell  was  dead  by  his  hands,  bis  burst  of  grief  is  overwhelming 
.  and  frightful ;  and  when  he  tries  to  relieve  him  by  the  consideration 
that  Sir  Alexander’s  death  was  brought:  upon  him  by  his  own  act, 
while  he,  (Mr.  Sti.  .t)  was  free  from  evil  design,  and  forced  to  what 
he  did,  his  conduct  again  is  a  demonstration  of  the  purity  and  kind* 
ness  of  his  soul.  For  what  does  he  say  ?  Does  this  heartless  ruffian 
exult  in  the  agonies  of  his  victim  ?  Does  this  bully  relate  the  tale  of 
his  {^weSs  I  No — he  is  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  mi^ry  he  had  caused ; 
he  in  overwhelmed  with  speechless  agony. And  when  desifbd  to  re¬ 
member  that*  he  was  a  mere  instrument  in*  the  bands  of  a  higher 
Power,  he  turns  immbdrately’to  those  who' were  'about  him,  and  says. 
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^  ll  mty  be  so,  bet  bow  can  I  think  of  the  condition  to  whi^  1  hwtc 
reduced  bU  wife  and  children  '  p.170.  '  i 

^ ;  Klfe.  have  said  that  we  rejoiced  at  the  issue  of  the  trial.  We 
go  fiiither,  and  assert,  that,  while  sentimenta  such  ai  those  we 


^ye  qiMted  about  the  imperious  necessity  laid  upon  Mr.  Stuart 
to  vindicate  his  honour,  are  thus  •  pubhcly  acknowledged,  it 
youkl  be  not  only  harsh,  but  positively  unjust,  to  coudemn  any 
mail  to  death,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  du^  that  was  fairly 
fo^ht.  For  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  agree  mth  Mr. 
Jenery,  when  he  says: 

^  *  It  M  a  fact,  which  I  believe  no  person  will  be  bold  enough  to 
oaMradicK,  that  however,  immoral,  however  objectumable.  in  many 
points  of  ‘view,  ,  the  practice  of  duelling  may  be  in  itsell^  it  is  a  prac- . 
^tice  so  established,  and  the  necessity  of  which  is'  so  enforced  by  sanc«  . 
tions  which  no  can  be  expected  to  resbt  or  defy,  as  to  render,  in 
certain  circumstances,  such  an, encounter  inevitable  to  any  gentleman. 
The  unfortunate  individual  who,  in  obedience  to  that  sanction,  ex¬ 
poses  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  another,  is  not  answerable  for  the 
justness  or  reasonableness  of  the  institution  itself/ 

:  .This  will,  indeed,  form  no  apology  for  the  duellist  at  the  bar 
of  &od ;  but  it  is  against  duelhng  as  sanctioned  by  the  world, 
and  not  as  practised  hy  individuals,  that  we  ought  to  level  our 
indignation.’  Mr.  Jemey,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  enters 
into,  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  defence  of  Duelling.  He  ex^ 
erts  all  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary  talents  in  order  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  beneficial  evil ; 
rather,  that  it  is  an  evil  in  theory,  a  benefit  in  practice.  He 
calls  to  bis  aid  many  high  and  respectable  authorities.  The 
names  of  several  distinguished  philosophers,  lawyers,  judges, 
and  clergymen  are  marshalled  on  his  side ;  and  foremost  on  the 
list,  ana  first  in  point  of  weight,  we  blush  to  read  the  name  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  recorded 
by  Boswell  his  biographer,  the  father  of  him  who  died  the  vio 
tim.of  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  The 
defence  set  up  for  the  practice  by  that  grave  moralist,  is 
grounded  upon  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war.  He  over* 
looked,  it  would  seem,  the  vast  difference  between  a  nation’s 
solemnly  taking  up  arms  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  and  to  re¬ 
pel  aggression,  and  an  individual’s  sending  his  fellow  creature 
into  eternity  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  some  petty  as¬ 
persion, — frequently  in  oraer  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
courage.  There  should  at  least  be  some  proportion  between  the 
injury  done,  and  the  punishment  inflicted,  to  give  cq:^ 
lour  to  the  supposed  analogy.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
man  who,  if  ne  were  rudely  jostled  in  the  street,  should  draw 
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a  piatol  iVon  hi6  pockety  and  shoot  his  assailant  dead  on 

Spot  ?  Much  is  said  in  the  speech  before  us,  of  eharactei  being 
earec  than  property,  while  it  is  lawful  to  defend  our  property 
with  anus.  We  more  than  doubt  the  propriety  of  taking  away 
life  i4  defence  of  property.  It  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Moses ;  and  if  our  own  life  is  not  put  in  peril  by  the  robber, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  right  which  is  thus  arro* 
gated  on  the  ground  of  self-aefence.  If,  however,  any  positive 
injui^  is  done  to  our  good  name;  there  are  various  remedies 
within  our  power.  But  how  is  our  character  to  be  restored,  qr 
the  stain  of  calumny  effaced,  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  another^ 
blood  ?  It  has  been  said,  ^we  think  by  Adam  Smith,)  that  our 
courage  is  appealed  to  as  the  test  of  our  purity  and  honour. 
But,  mdependently  of  the  questionable  nature  of  this  appeal, 
history*  and  observation  both  attest  that  some  of  the  most 
cowardly  braggadocios  have  been  noted  duellists.  And  in  truth, 
little  courage  is  necessary  to  induce  a  man  to  engage  in  a  duet 
A  coward  may  be  found  mean  enough  to  decline  a  challenge,  no^ 
from  any  principle  of  virtue,  but  merely  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
safety ;  but  such  instances  are  rare,  'fhe  smile  and  appro^ 
bation  of  the  world  are  naturally  too  dear  to  the  heart,  ana  its 
fixiWn  and  displeasure  are  too  appalling,  to  allow  of  a  manli 
consulting  his  personal  safety,  if  he  is  actuated  by  no  higher 
principle,  in  the  event  pf  a  challenge.  The  man  who  has  built 
all  his  hopes  and  prospects  on  his  worldly  reputation,  whose 
thoughts  seldom  lead  him  to  look  beyond  the  present  state  of 
existence,  and  whose  views  are  limited  to  the  narrow  scene 
that  surrounds  him,  feels  himself  necessitated  to  fight.  But  he 
is  the  man  of  true  courage,  who,  influenced  by  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty,  and  recollecting  that  he  is  forbidden  to  tamper 
either  with  his  own  life  or  with  the  life  of  his  brother,  calmly 
refuses  to  engage  in  what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  rebellion 
against  his  Maker,  and,  while  he  feels  the  bitterness  of  that 
scorn  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter,  appeals  from  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  men  to  the  tribunal  of  God. 

It  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  respecting  Duelling,  that '  however 
*  awkward,  however  imperfect,  however  unequal  and  immoral 
*  a  remedy  it  may  appear,  yet,  that  in  point  of  historical  fact, 
•  it  has  come  as  a  corrective  to  greater  immoralities,  and  a  pre* 
•  ventive  of  greater  crimes, — *  that  it  has  superseded  the  atrocity 
of  private  assassination;  and  the  history  of  those  nations 
where  it  prevails  most  and  least,  is  affirmed  to  present '  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  conclusive  testimony’  to  the  fact,  that  it  affords  ‘a 


See  an  anecdote  pf  the  second  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
Smollett’s  Travels.  Vol.  I.  pp.  360, 1, 
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<  remedy  for  these  crimes,  and  a  preventire  tx>  theae  atrocities/ 
'  fn  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,’  it  is  said,  ‘  assassinations 
daily  occurring,  poisonings,  stabbings,  basest  and  most 

f  camel  murders/  Now  we  must  be  allow^  to  remark,  that  there 
De  no  greater  mistake  than  to  confound  a  casual  sequence 
^ith  a  direct  consequence.  Granting  that  assassinadonsoecanie 
}e^  frequent  during  the  sixteenth  centuryi  may  not  this  fact 
be  attributed  to  the  improvement  which  then  took  place  in  the 
science  of  ^vemment,  to  the  introduction  of  liberal  sentiments 
through  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  wider  diffusion  of  re* 
li^ous  and  moral  principles,— in  short,  to  that  glorious  flood  of 
light*  which  then  burst  upon  Europe,  and  roused  it  from  the 


ings  and  stabbings  stilt  prevail  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy^ 
Imves  that  Duelling  is  not  the  preventive  oi  assassination^. 
Duelling  is  not  more  strictly  prohibited  there  than  in  England  $ 
but  the  dark  night  of  superstition  has  long  brooded  over  those 
unhappy  countries,  and  the  "  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full 
**  of  uie  habitations  of  cruelty.*’  We  rejoice  that  the  moming- 
star  of  liberty  is  already  rising  upon  the  mountains  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and  we  trust  that,  ere  long,  the  empire  of  Christi¬ 
anity  extending  itself  over  the  whole  world,  will  banish  not 
only  the  stiletto,  but,  in  the  practice  of  duelling,  the  last  relic 
of  oarbarism.  >  . 

'  We  allow  that*  some  instances  may  be  found  in  the  page  of 
history,  in  which  a  blood-thirsty  villain  has  preferred  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  deadly  feud  by  honourable  combat,  to  private 
assassination.  But  now  numerous  are  the  examples  upon  rer 
cord,  of  men  possessed  of  feelings  too  noble  to  sufler  them  to 
perpetrate  assassination,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  commit  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  crime,  when  that  crime  was  disguised  in  flie 
garb  of  honour  !  When  Henry  III,  of  France  desired  Crillon 
S)  assassinate  the  Duke  de  Guise,  he  refused,  but  oflered  to 
eng^e  him  in  single  combat.  ’  .  * 

But  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Jefirey,  that  to  Duelling  we  are  in¬ 
debted,  not  only  *  for  the  polish  and  reflnemeni  that  belong  to 
‘  the  members  of  out  upper  society,  but  for  what  is  a  great 

•  deal  more  Valuable ;  not  only  for  the  high  and  genei^  esteem 

•  in  which  courage  and  intrepidity  are  held,  but  also  for  the 

•  universal  diflfesion  of  fairness,  manliness, 'forbearance,  and 
'  handsome  conduct'among  all  the  gentlemen  in  Ihe  land.’  We 
will  not  deny  that  it  may  operate  as  some  restraint  upon  the 
evil  passions,  or  that  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  insults  which  the  law  cannot  redress.  In  these 
plausible  apologies  there  is  at  least  the  semblance  of  truths 
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Bu4f-^e  hope  b^er  things  of  England  and  of  Englishnien^,  y 
th^  to*  imagine  thdt  all  those  tirtues  which  hare  been  enutae- 
rated; .  ate  nonnshed  and  supported,  merely  or  chiefly,  by  the  I 
d read iof  chastisement.  1  tie  not  upon  the  true  gentleman,  that 
such  amotiTe  as  this  can  operate;  but  only  upon  him  who  is  ' 
wanflhig  in  a^  those  high  and  generous  feelings  which  oonsli^ 
tute  that  honourable  character.  And  are  there  not  mawy  be-  ^ 
longing  to  this  latter  class,  who,  trusting  to  their  own  good  J 
fortune,  or  to  the  steadiness  of  their  aim,  are  upon  all  oocastonsi  *  I 
ready  to  take  or  to  give  offence,  and  then  to  support  thw  ma<  ^  *  > 
ligsdty  or  rudeness  with  their  pistols  ?  Is  there  no  m^od  I 

which  the  tone  of  society  may  preserved,  but  one  whidq  j 

shocks  .every  unsophisticated  feeling  •  of  the  heart,— which  I 

visits  a  hasty  word  or  an  involuntary  smile  with  the  punishment  I 

due  only  to  the  darkest  crime,  too  oflen  spreadin'g  desolation  v 

and  mourning  through  a  whole  family,- rending  asunder  the 
$rmest  and  the  fondest  ties,  rudely  breaking  up  me  closest  and  ? 
most; endearing  connexions? 

;  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  expedience  or  utility.  It  is  one 
upon  which  a  doubt  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  follower  of 
Christ ;  for,  in  the  Law  of  God,  we  behold  it  stamped  with  the 
uncompromising  characters  of  murder.  It  is  a  practice  which 
Christianity  cannot  for  one  moment  tolerate.  ‘  She  leaves  the 
palliations  and  apologies  of  the  world  to  the  men  of  the  world^  j 

and  tells  them  in  rgply,  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  i 

enmity  with  God.  The  opinion  of  men  in  rebellion  against  i 

their  Maker,  can  never  be  a  rule  of  conduct  to  the  Christian;  * 

The  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  is  grateful  and  desirable ;  but,  if  I 

he  beheld  the  universe  arrayed  in  favour  of  a  practice  which  ■ 

Christianity  prohibits,  like  Abdiel,  he  will  be  found  faithful  \ 

amidst  the  faithless,’*  and  will  prove  that  he  does  not,  like 
the  duellist,  love  the  praise  of  men  more  than.the  praise-  of  ! 
V  God.**  .  / 

.  fMr.  Jeffrey  employs  considerable  time  and  much  ingenuity  ! 
in  proving,  mat,  since  in  a  duel,  such  as  the  one  in  which  Sir 
Av  Boswell  fell,  there  was  no  malice,  so,  the  survivor  could  not  i 

be  legally  convicted  as  a  murderer.'  We  cannot,  indeed,  agree  I 

with  &e  paradoxical  and  unaccountable  Rousseau,  in  regaramg  i 

Duelling  as  the  o0^)ring  of  revenge  ;  and  w©  are  inclined  to  I 

tiiink  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  established  his  point  in  the  present  case,, 
soi^iar  as  the  law  of  the  land  is  concerned. .  But  ii-  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
meant  to  that  the  successful  duellkt  is  not  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  before  God, — if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  absence  of  malice 
justiffes  this  unequivocal  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
ha  gseatly  errs.  Instead  of  quoting  ffie  authorities  of  Johnson,  j 

Et^gusooi  Lord  Kaimes,^^  others,  .he  might  at  once,  and  I 


*  Alluding  to  the  denomination  of  the  Jesuits^*  the  Society  of  J^uk/ 
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with  Afi -greatest  propriety;^ have 
monUering  and  Ib^otten  volumes  of  leisiuei 
bar^^  Regin^ug,  Hliutius^  and  Baldellii,^  /Ip  the  witipg^oC.^ 
thtsd and  o^er  Jesuitical  casuists,  be  Would  Mve  foendchftWr 
the.  end  sanctifies  the  means, — how  it  is*  unlawful 
a  dad  lirotn*  motives  of  revenge,  but  how  it  jii»  $U<KW^hl^thfV^v; 
to  ddfend  our  honour.  He  would  have  there  learned  tbe  >gitimjl;ji 
sebret  pf  .i  directing  the  intention  *  But  we  stop  short.  We  * 
tbat^  mJthe  case  of  duelling,  the  lesson  would  be  superduousd^ 
for  .the  argument  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  eloqu^ht 
and  'miost  powerful  address,  is  founded  upon  the  self-same 
cijfle.  .  Fortunately,  however,  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  pt 
defence  of  the  practice  of  Duelling,  have  been  long  ago  exposed, 
and  refuted  by  no  feeble  pen.  In  the  7th  and  14th  of  the. 

**  JLettres  Provinciales”  is  contained  one  of  the  most  forcible, 
and  unanswerable  exposures  of  this  doctrine,  that  ever  came, 
from  the  pen  of  man.  In  the  former  of  those  two  letters,  ail^ 
the  apologies  and  palliations  of  the  Jesuitical  writers  axe  laid, 
bare,  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by  the  application  of  ridicule  un-, 
mingled  with  levity,  and  sarcasm  unstained  by  malice.  In  the^ 
other  letter,  Pascal  throws  aside  the  weapon  of  ridicule,  and 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  his.  indignation,  pours  the  full  tida.^ 
of  his  impassioned  eloquence,  yet  tempered  by  the  exposto*/ 
lations  of  his  tender  spirit,  against  those  who  yentued  to,, 
defend  the  nefarious  practice  of  Duelling.  We  cannot  refrain^ 
from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  this  admirable  Writer,  ‘  the, 

‘  sublime  Pascal,* — a  man  in  whom  lofty  genius,  comprehensive | 
intellect,  and  inimitable  taste  were  so  blended  with  the  most : 
elevated  devotion  and  solid  piety,  that  it  must  ever  be  the. 
matter  of  regret,  that  the  superstition  of  his  age,  operating, 
upon  a  frame  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  feverish  excitement  of, 
hi8  lofty  spirit,  so'  soon  withdrew  him  from  the  world,  ^d 
buried  him  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  After  reprobating  * 
the  imustice  and  wickedness  of  Duelling,  he  thus,  ^ddreas^ 
its  defenders,  the  Jesuits.  *  Where  are  we,  my  fathers.^  Aijei 

*  they  priests  who  speak  thus  ?  Are  they  Christians?  Are  ttty 

*  Tu^s  ?  Are  they  men  ?  Are  they  demons  ?  And  are  these  the 

*  mysteries  revealed  by  the  Lamb  to  those  ^f  his  Society  Or- 

*  are  they,  abominations  suggested  by  the  Dragon  to  his  fol- 

*  lowers  ^*.>->4, 1  .i  <n>-  =  -  i  - 

After  a  jfnost  beautiful  description  of  the  two  kingdoms  whieh 
divide  the  w<Hrld, — ^fhe  i  kingdom*  of  Chris^  and  the  kingdom  of 
Safah»  he  th«a  . proceeds-  5  Jests, fChrist. has  sent  into  dm* 

*  Church,  which  /is  Am  ^empire,  4nieh  jbws.  as  seem  good  to^^ 

*  eternal  wisdomi;  and  the  Devil  hM  sent  into  the  w^d^  which 
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^  is  ^  kingdom,  such  laws  as  he  pleased.  Jesus  Christ  has 
made  it  an  honour  to  suffer ;  the  Devil,  not  to  suffer.  Jesus  Christ 
^  Ji«i  commanded  those  who  receive  a  blow,  to  turn  the  other 

*  dheek ;  the  Devil  has  taught  men  to  kill  in  order  to  avoid  a 
^  blow.  Jesus  Christ  has  declared  those  happy  who  partici* 
^  pate  in  his  ignominy ;  and  the  Devil  declares  those  wretched 

*  who  live  in  ignominy.  Jesus  Christ  has  said>  **  Wo  unto  you 

*  **  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you;'’  and  the  Devil  says, 

*  Wo  to  those  wliom  the  worldregards  not  with  esteem  V 
Again : — '  It  is  said,  **  Honour  is  dearer  than  life  :  but  it  is 

*  **  permitted  to  kill  in  defence  of  life  ;  therefore  we  are  per- 

*  "  mitted  to  kill  in  order  to  defend  our  honour.”  What’  my 
^  fathers,  because  the  moral  derangement  of  mankind  has  made 

*  ’them  prefer  this  false  honour  to  the  life  which  God  has  given 

*  them  to  serve  him  withal,  shall  murder  committed  in  its  de- 

*  fence  be  held  justifiable  ?  It  is  in  itself  a  dreadful  evil,  to 
<  prefer  such  honour  to  life.;  and  yet,  shall  this  vicious  attach- 

*  ment,  which  would  stain  the  holiest  actions  if  done  with  a 
^  view  to  such  an  end,  be  held  to  be  a  justification  of  the  most 

*  crirmnalV 

Once  more :  '  Has  not  Escobar  said,  that  when  a  man  allows 

*  him  to  live  who  has  given  him  a  blow,  he  lives  without 

*  honour?  Yes,  my  fathers,  without  that  honour  which  the 

*  Devil,  out  of  his  proud  spirit,  has  transmitted  to  his  proud 

*  children.  This  is  the  honour  which  has  ever  been  idolised 

*  by  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of  the  world.  It  is  to  pre- 
^  serve  that  glory  of  which  the  Devil  is  the  true  distributor, 

*  that  men  sacrifice  their  life  by  the  fury  of  those  duels  to  which 

*  they  abandon  themselves,  their  honour  by  the  ignominy  of  the 

*  punishments  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  and  their  sal- 
♦'  vation  by  the  neril  of  a  future  Judgement.’ 

Art.  VII.  A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Janies  Ahercromhy^  M.  f*  By 
John  Hope,  Esq.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1822. 

IN  noticing  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stuart,  we  have  already  animad¬ 
verted  on  the  licentiousness  of  a  part  of  the  public  press- 
in  Scotland,  and  also  on  the  encouragement  which  this  has 

given  to  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  Duelling.  Events^ 
ave  subsequently  occurred,  which  tend  still  further  to  illustrate 
the  magnitude  of  those  evils. 

.  We  purposely  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry  which  is  about  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  tiie 
Law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  in  regard  to  their 
alleged  support  of  the  offensive  Newspapers.  But  we  cannot 
repress  our  indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  ma^g,  to  over^awe  those  who,  in  discharge  of  a 
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sacred  and  most  painful  public  duty,  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  stand  forth  as  public  accusers. 

No  one  who  heard  the  powerful  speech  of  Mr,  Abercromby^ 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
could  *fiEiil  to  be  struck  with  the  candour,  temperance,  and 
gentlemanlike  tone  which  distinguished  his  remarks.  In  the 
opinion  of  impartial*  men  of  all  parties,  he  delivered  himself  like 
one  who  felt  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  task  he  had  reluo- 
tautly  undertaken,  who  was  conscious  of  the  deep  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  situation,  who  was  actuated  only  by  a  paramount 
and  overwhelming  sense  of  duty,  and  who,  as  a  Scotsman,  was 
anxious  to  efface  the  stain  which,  in  his  opinion,  attached  to 
the  administration  of  public  justice  in  his  native  land. 

It  was,  however,  open  to  any  man  who  felt  himself  aggrieved, 
publicly  to  correct  any  misrepresentation  which  might  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  intricate  statement  of  all  the 
transactions  in  which  the  Scotch  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
were  implicated.  We  could  not  therefore  have  blamed  Mr. 
Hope,  had  he  confined  himself  to  a  vindication  of  his  own  c(m- 
duct.  Hut  his  **  Letter*’  is  not  so  much  a  defence  of  himself 
as  a  personal  attack  on  a  member  of  parliament.  He  impugns 
the  conduct,  and  arraigns  the  motives  of  Mr.  Abercromby,  in 
a  tone  and  style  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  from  a 
man  in  Mr.  Hope’s  station  in  society.  His  pamphlet  is  disr 
tinguished  by  a  degree  of  overbearing  petulance  and  intempe* 
rate  bitterness  altogether  at  variance  with  that  modesty  whicli 
ought  ever  to  adorn  the  brow  of  youth.  And  the  only  point 
on  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  is  one  which 
does  not  materially  affect  the  general  statement  of  the  case^ 
even  if  it  appeared  that  Mr.  i)^rcromby  had  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  which  Mr.  Hope  complains., 

We  must  also  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hope  continually  alludes  to  the  fatal  duel  with  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  does  no  great  honour  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  and  certainly  will  not  exalt  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  A  statement  regirding  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stuact 
towards  the  Printer  of  the  “  ™acon,’*  is  also  very  unnecessariljf 
quoted  from  the  **  Sentinel  ;**  but  it  has  bad  one  good  effect ) 
it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Sir  Ronald  Fergusson  to  con¬ 
tradict  this  libel,  and  to  shew,  by  a  reference  to  the  deposition 
of  witnesses,  that  it  was  *  a  malicious  and  atrocious  falsehood/ 

As  a  literary  composition,  this  Letter  contains  throughput 
such  gross  violations  of  every  principle  of. correct  taste,  as  to 
render  it  almost  unworthy  oi  notice.  Mr,  Hope  is  young 
man,  and  will,  we  trust,  in  his  future  conduct,  display  more 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  than  is  visible  in  this  hasty  and  ill* 
advised  production. 
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Every  one  must  rejoice  that  the  interference  of  the  House 
prevented  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Abercromby  and  either  of  the 
,two  Scotch  advocates.  The  former  has  pledged  himself  topro« 
.ceedin  the  investigation^  careless  of  the  peril  to  which  he  sees 
.  he,  must  be  exposed.  But  we  trust  that  tne  House  will  discoun¬ 
tenance  and  put  down  this  system  of  bullying  ;  and  we  can  only 
.regret  that  Mr.  Abercromby,  after  having  conducted  himself  in 
a  way  altogether  worthy  of  the  manly  and  independent  charac- 
•ter  of  his  illustrious  father,  should  have  deemed  it  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  his  honour,  to  countenance  the  practice  of 
.duelling, — a  practice  alike  repugnant  to  reason,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God. 


.Art.  VIII.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  Plan  of  Dawson's  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.D.  8vo.  pp.  427*  Price 
10s.  6d.  London.  1821. 


^H  AT  a  child  should  be  set  right  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  with  eoual  propriety  to  morid 
•culture  and  to  literary  education.  We  cannot  but  cordially 
approve  of  the  design  of  the  work  before  us,  though  we  hesitate 
4o  give  our  unqualified  sanction  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  executed.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
the  present  Lexicon  possesses  from  ‘  the  circumstance  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  earliest  reading  of  the  language,'  and  from 
its  furnishing  to  the  learner  ‘  the  proper  quantity  of  a  large 

*  number  of  words  most  frequently  in  use  and  we  readily  ad¬ 
mit  the  utility  of  an  elementary  work  by  which*  the  pupil 
may  be  '  led  almost  imperceptibly,  and  without  additional  la- 

*  bour,  to  adopt  a  pronunciation  more  fixed  and  accurate  than 
'  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  detach^ 

*  treatise  on  the  rules  of  prosody.'  Nothing  can  be  more  ju¬ 
dicious  than  this  plan  of  associating  the  correct  attainment  of 
quantity  with  the  learner's  acquisition  of  words.  But  we  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Author  has  constructed  his  work  on  the  model  of 
Dawson's  Lexicon,  which  is  much  too  liberal  in  the  assistance 
that  it  provides  for  a  young  reader  of  Greek,  whose  research 
should  ne  stimulated  and  wisely  directed,  but  never  superseded 
so  far  as  is  the  case  when  the  particular  mood,  tense,  and  per¬ 
son  of  a  verb,  and  the  several  forms  of  other  parts  of  speech, 
are  distinctly  and  minutely  prepared  for  his  use.  The  Lexicon 
before  us  would  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  work  of  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction,  if  it  required  more  application  on  the  part 
of  those  for  whose-  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  whole  of  the 
advantages  of  this  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  for  the 
**  ’  New  Testament,"  might  have  been  retained  in  a  volume  of 


>i)|>  Laing’s  .design,  that  we  take  the  libel^  ofTedbm- 
to  the  alterations  necessary*  to  lender  his  wd/k 
^^^eptiouable  for  general  use.  f  ^ 

4*j^e  have  noticed  some  errata  which  have  escaped  the  Au- 
lhpi;y  correction.  Ari^«  (p.  42.)  appears  without  exphinsetioit ; 

Aviiw,  the  root  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  omitted. 
\p.  oy.)  Aia^mvviJH  for  Aio^unvfjn,  (p.  90.)  tftffopewtTtf  instead  of  fftiTDpfW- 
To.  (p.  145.)  E’TOTysX/xarof  occurs .  as  the  nominative  (p.  148), 
Erthw  has  the  antepenult  long  instead  of  short  (p.  156).  The 
future  of  Effkrrrpijw  should  be  in  (p.  161).  ivf>»Krm.i8  said  to 
be  the  1  pi.  instead  of  the  2  pi.  Aioxoiw  is  described  as  bmng 
compounded  of  and  mxw ;  a  very  questionable  etymology. 
The  Author  of  this  work  has  been  careful  to  avail  himscif^cf 
Ae  labours  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  matters  of  pro- 
[^ody,  in  aid  of  his  own  researches :  he  has  correctly  marked 
the  quantity  of  the  doubtful  vowels,  following  the  example  of 
Dr.  Maltby  in  the  use  of  the  double  sign ;  and  has  added 
(dppious  and  instructive  genealogical  tables  to  illustrate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  New  Testament. ,  We  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
noticing  a  revised  and  amended  edition  of  this  Lexicon  on  the 
plan -\^hich  we  have  suggested.  ^  « 


Art.  lx.  Platu  for  the  Government  and  iiberal  Jnstrvction  of  BoySy  in 
lar^e  Numbers;  drawn  from  Experience.  8vo.  pp.  254,  Price 
7s.  6d.  London.  1822.  -  *  . 

publication  contains  a  minute  statement-  of  plans 
adopted  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  of  a  large  scl^ol ; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  entire  succesa. 
The  great  question,  in  all  such  cases,  refers  at  once  .to  the 
operation  of  the  system  ;  and  if  that  can  be  fairly  affirmed  to 
work  well,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
inve.stigation  of  a  complicated  mechanism  for  the  sake  of  de¬ 
tecting  au  occasional  anomaly,  or  some  casual  arrangtiheni 
which  may  wear  the  appearance  of  inefficiency,  ,  Lathe  present 
instdne^,  1  the  Author  coines  forward  to  describe  the  nature  and 
th^  efreq|ts,of  an  ^tensive  scheme  founded  upon  the  prineihles 
of^  strict  pplWe,.  and  inyiicdable  order  and  punctuality/ mam^ 
taiped  by  degrees  ,  of  magistracy ^  iW,e  have  Gonsta* 

ble^,  jJuries,  tAyiifneyi-geneiinlp,  Jud^s  arranged  before^  us  f 
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Erery  one  mutt  rejoice  thiit  the  interference  of  the  Hone 
prerented  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Abercromby  and  either  of  tW 
.two  Scotch  advocates.  The  former  has  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
.ceedin  the  investi^tion,  careless  of  the  peril  to  which  he  wm 
he  must  be  exposed.  But  we  trust  that  tne  House  willdiscois- 
teiiance  and  put  down  this  system  of  bullying  ;  and  we  can  oolj 
regret  that  Mr.  Abercromby*  after  having  conducted  himself  h 
a  way  altogether  worthy  of  the  manly  and  independent  chaise- 
ter  of  his  illustrious  father*  should  have  deem^  it  essential  lo 
the  preservation  of  his  honour*  to  countenance  the  practice  of 
duelling, — a  practice  alike  repugnant  to  reason*  and  contrsij 
to  the  luw  of  God. 


*  Art.  VTII.  A  New  Greek  and  Englitk  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tesiameni^m 

the  Plan  of  l)aw!»on's  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon.  FortheUild 
ScbcMdt.  By  the  Kev.  Henry  Laing*  Ll^D.  8vo.  pp.  437.  Hnn 
lOs.  6d.  lx>iidon.  1821. 

npHAT  a  child  should  be  set  right  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 

*  is  a  maxim  which  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  monl 
culture  and  to  literary  education.  We  cannot  but  cordisUy 
approve  of  the  design  of  the  work  before  us*  though  we  hesitste 
to  give  our  unqualified  sanction  to  the  manner  in  which  it  hsi 
been  executed.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  whidi 
the  iwesent  Lexicon  possesses  from  *  the  circumstance  of  iti 
^  adaptation  to  the  earliest  reading  of  the  language**  and  from 
its  furnishing  to  the  learner  •  the  proper  quantity  of  a  lsi« 

*  number  of  words  most  frequently  in  use  ;*  and  we  readily  ad¬ 
mit  the  utility  of  an  elementary  work  by  which  the  papB 
maybe  ‘  le<l  almost  imperceptibly*  and  without  additional  la- 

*  hour*  to  adopt  a  pronunciation  more  fixed  and  accurate  than 

*  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  detaebad 

*  treatise  on  the  rules  of  prosody.’  Nothing  can  be  more  ja- 
diciouR  than  this  plan  of  associating  the  correct  attainment  of 
quantity  witli  the  learner’s  acquisition  of  words.  But  wt  ra* 

get  that  tlie  Author  has  constructed  his  work  on  the  model  of 
awson’s  Lexicon*  which  is  much  too  liberal  in  the  assittonoi 
that  it  provides  for  a  youi^  reader  of  Greek*  whose  researdi 
should  be  stimulated  and  wisely  directed*  but  never  supersedsd 
so  far  as  is  the  case  when  the  particular  mood*  tense*  and  pti^ 
son  of  a  verb,  and  tlie  several  forms  of  other  parts  of  speech# 
are  distinctly  and  minutely  prepared  for  his  use.  The  Lexiooa 
before  us  would  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  work  of  elcnwn* 
tary  instniction*  if  it  required  more  application  on  the 
of  those  for  whose  - benefit  it  is  intended.  The  whole  of  tit 
advantages  of  this  ••  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  for  tit 
New  Testament,”  might  have  been  retained  in  a  volume  ef 
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Plata  fyr  tki  /toyifftmUU  (md  Inattwiim  ^  Boys. 

|0^  balf  tbe  ttttiubcf  ,of  pagas/  had  the  Author^  imtaidl  of 

copying  Daw«oa*a  meUiod^  i^uded  ooly  tha  kadiitg  wofil 
piiaoiDal  ?anetiet,  and  such  forms  of  wofth  a*  ttid 
af^aQomaloas  cnaraot'ert  marking  (as  he  has  markdd)  id  all 
qUies.  the  quantity  of  the  doubtf^  vowels.  Wt  so  fbttyn|^ 
pni^apf  Dr«  Icing's  deaigi]^  that  we  takatho  Ube^  of  reootn^ 
loei^Dg  to  him  the  alterations  neoeisary  to  render  bis? WCtfk 
uaej(cepUouable  for  general  use.  -  r  ^  tt- 7 '7/ 

,  Ve  nave  noticed  some  errata  which  have  eaoaped  thbi  AtN 
^or^s  correc^on.  Avil«  (p.  42.)' appears  witbontaxplaiMitian  l 
the  root  to  which  referenOe  is>niade,  in  cawiltod. 
(p.  39.)  for  Aio^irm/^.  (p.  (K).)  •{ ivopivirii  fasftead 

ff.  (p.  l45.)  £««yytVm(  occuTs  as  the  nominativa  14b). 
uiftf  has  the  ^tepenuit  long  instead  of  short  (p;^  16^.  Tha 
iuture  of  EvKrmpt^tf  should  be  in  (m  (p.  161).  lyf¥rm  ia  said  to 
b^d)e  1 14*  inst^d^of  the  2  pi.  Amm#  U  described  aW  hethg 
coo^unded  of  iut,  and  tytum ;  a  very  questionable  etymologr*^ 
Author^ of  this,  work  has  been  careful  to  avad  biviself^ 

Sla^igr^  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  matters , of  piX 
in  aid  of  hiS  own  researches:  he  has  oorrec^y  maik^ 
de  quantity  of  the  do.ubtful  vpwels*  following  ihetOXODiptei  of 
l)r.^1Wa)tbY  in  the  use  of  .the  double  sign ;  has  added 
(^piqiis  and  Instructive  gene^i^icai  tables  to  illustrate  the  bus* 
gT  the  New  Testament. ,  ^re  should  have  greatipleaausf  in 
D^c^ga  revised  and  amended  edition  of  this  Lexj^^  on  the 
p%  VKc|i  we  have  suggested. .  i  *  r.nt 


.  Piofu/or  theOaoenmeai  tmdliberul  Irntmctiim  oJ  BojfBt  m 
^}prgt,Npm^r$ji^  dmwn  from  £xperiejDCCk  ave»  pp.  434.  Pike 
London.  J £44. 

^UlS  publication  contains  a  minute  statomant  of  plana 
adopted  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  of  %  large  scttoDl*; 
asd  they  are  said  to  have  been  attended  wHb  entire  sooeesa. 
The  gmt  question^  in  all  snoh  cases^  refars^at  onoe  to  the  » 
opsiitaonoi  the  system ;  and  if  that  can  bo  fekly  affirmed  to  1 
welb  it  AS  scaceely  .worth  while  to  ewter  into  an  olabovato 
iQ^^dgationof  .a  oomplioated  mechanism  for  the  sake  of  de- 
^  occasional  anomaly^  or  some^  caanel  arfangbOtont 
fhic^  may  wear  the  appearance  of  ineffiokncy*  In  die  pieseiit 
the  Author  comes  forward  to  describe  the  nature  *and  ^ 
^  sfffcts  of  lan  extensive  ecbeme  founded  upon  the  prinaiplee 
of  strict  polioe*  mod  inviolable  order  and  pnnctnalfCyi  aoafa^xl 
by  different  degrees  of  magistracy.  We  hate  Oenstt*' 1 
Jar^,  Attorney-generals^  Judges  artfanged  4}effore^tif^>^ 
snd^cocMidersble  pains  seem  to  have  beeil  taketi  to  malnlthei'-* 
V«fc  XVIII.  If.tt.  P'  .jIv-.*- 
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offices  efficient*  and  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  improper 
motives  and  feelings. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  analyih 
of  the  present  volume.  The  multiplicity  of  its  details*  and  the 
variety  of  the  su^ecU  to  which  they  refer*  can  be  adequatslj 
learnt  only  by  reference  to  the  book  itself*  which  is  well  draws 
up*  and*  as  containing  the  plans  and  results  of  an  experimeot 
in  education*  is  worth  perusal. 

Art.  X.  Rules  for  the  Construction  of  the  Relative  Qui,  Qitee^  Qio^ 
viM  the  Sulyunctive  Mood,  established  by  a  copious  Selectios  d 
Kxaroplcs  from  Classical  Authors;  with  critical  Notes.  Fortbi 
Use  of  Schools.  By  A.  R.  Carson,  A.M.  Rector  of  the  Hifjk 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  148.  £d» 
burgh.  1821. 

There  are  two  great  evils  by  which  those  who  seek  b. 

struction  from  elementary  treatises  or  critical  discussioiii 
on  the  nicer  points  of  idiomatic  construction,  are  perpetuilij 
embarrassed — rashness,  and  want  of  distinct  definition.  Ai 
incredibly  large  portion  of  the  great  and  continually  enlarm 
mass  of  grammatical  criticism*  consists  of  assertions  boldl; 
hazarded*  but  utterly  untenable  ;  and  at  least  an  equal  share  i 
made  up  of  cautious  and  doubtful  approaches*  never  closing 
with  the  point  in  issue*  but*  after  a  tedious  parade  of  know¬ 
ledge  ana  acumen*  leaving  it  in  its  original  obscurity.  The 
littk  volume  now  in  our  hands*  and  which,  in  its  first  edition, 
has  long  been  unfavourite  with  us*  is  not  liable  to  either  of  thew 
obiections  It  illustrates,  with  admirable  skill  and  completenew, 
a  department  of  Latin  construction  which  had  been  previomlj 
much  unsettled  ;  it  furnishes  a  series  of  valuable  exercises  ia 
classical  composition ;  and  we  are  sure*  since  it  has  now  emeigri 
from  the  limited  sphere  of  its  former  circulation*  that  it  wilfbe 
extensively  adopted  as  a  class-book. 

Mr.  Carson  will  not,  we  hope*  stop  here.  There  are  msny 
important  philological  inquiries  in  which  his  leisure  might  bt 
profitably  occupi^ ;  and  from  this  specimen  of  his  success,  we 
anticipate  further  and  still  more  acceptable  exertions. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  edition  cl 
Ruddiman’s  Rudiments,  printed  at  Cupar,  1819.  The  bool 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  printed,  but  it  derives  adoitiood 
value  from  an  'Appendix,  containing  an  elementary  Viewcf 
*  the  Tenses  of  the  l.atin  Verb,*  contributed  by  Dr.  Jobs 
Hunter,  to  whose  able  revision  the  proof-slieeU  of  the  preset 
edition  were  submitted.  We  think  that  this  dissertation  thros* 
much  light  on  the  model  and  temporal  structure  of  the  Veih 
and  that  it  will  prove  of  great  service  to  students  in  the  high® 
classes. 
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Art  XI.  The  Book  of  Psolm^  im  Vent;  with  a  Short  ExplMalorj 
Prelace  to  each  Psalm,  taken  from  the  Works  of  dilTerent  Writers  on 
the  Psalms,  but  chiefly  from  Bishop  Home's  Cororaeotary.  post  Svo* 
pp.30^.  Price  5s.  London.  1872. 

The  design  of  this  volume  U  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
at  once  more  intelligible  and  more  attractive,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  study  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  those 
young  persons  who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  look 
more  aeeply  into  the  subject,  and  to  searcm  for  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  writings  of  learned  and  pious  commentators.  We 
cannot  but  warmly  applaud  the  intention  of  the  Writer.  Of 
Ae  merits  of  his  performance,  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

«  PSALM  XXIII. 

I  In  this  beautiful  Ptolm,  David  compares  God  to  a  shepherd,  an 
image  familiar  to  his  own  mind  from  his  early  course  of  life,  and  which 
ii  more  than  once  used  by  our  blessed  Lord,  to  represent  the  relation 
B  which  he  stands  to  his  people.  The  Psalm  has  been  supposed  to 
ksfsbeen  written,  while  the  Psalmist  was  expelled  from  the  holy  city 
.ttd  temple,  owing  to  the  allusion  made  in  the  6th  verse  to  his  hopes 
of  dwelling  in  the  house  of  God ;  and,  as  it  mentions  a  supply  of  pro- 
taioM  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  it  was  probably  composed  wnen 
David,  flyine  from  the  contest  with  his  disobedient  son,  pitched  his 
csD^  beyond  Jordan,  and  was  in  danger  of  seeing  his  little  army 
pemh  for  want  of  provision  in  that  uncultivated  region,  until  his 
mends  brought  him  a  plentiful  supply:  see  2nd  Sam.  chap,  xviu 
Wie27, 28,29. 

*  1.  The  Lord,  my  shepherd,  doth  each  want  supply. 

In  pastures  green  he  causeth  me  to  lie ; 

*  2.  My  feet  by  cooling  streams  he  deigns  to  ^de. 
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*  3.  My  soul  he  keepeth  in  his  holy  way. 

And  brings  me  back  whene'er  1  go  astray. 

*  4.  E'en  in  my  passage  through  death's  awful  vale. 

Supported  by  his  sti3r,  I  shall  not  fail : 

*  E’en  there  will  1  defy  th’  approach  of  fear,^ 

E’en  there  will  walk  in  hoj^,  for  he  ia  near. 

'  6.  He  fills  roy  cup  with  oil,  anoints  my  head, 

My  board  in  presence  of  my  foes  doth  spread : 

His  aid  through  life  I  surely  shall  obtain. 

And  in  his  house  for  evermore  remain.'  p.  38. 

As  all  the  Psalmn  are  versified  in  the  same  metre,  this  short 
•pacinaen  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  series. 


[  ] 

Aft.  XU.  An  Addreu  to  the  People  of  England  in  the  Cauu  of  tk 
Oreeke^  occaikmcd  by  the  late  inhuman  Massacres  in  the  Isle  of  Scio; 
Ac.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Author  of  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Albania.  8vo.  pp.  44.  lx)ndon.  1822. 

OUR  readers  will  have  in  recollection,  that  to  Mr.  Hughei 
we  are  indebted  for  a  minutely  circumstantial  exposure  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Parea  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government 
to  its  worthy  ally,  Ali  Pasha, — a  transaction  which  he  ventured 
to  stigmatise  as  alike  unjust,  cruel,  and  impolitic.  That  trans* 
action,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  furnishes  but  too  fair  a  sped* 
men  of  the  politics  of  the  British  Cabinet  under  its  present  Di* 
rectors.  *  The  reports,  and  indeed  the  confident  assertions,’ 
says  Mr.  Hughes, 

*  made  in  almost  every  letter  which  arrives  from  Greece,  that  storm 
and  ammunition  arr^sent  out  in  English  ships  to  provision  Turkish 
Ibitremcs;  that  English  officers  are  serving  in  the  Turkish  novy  and 
artillery ;  that  oonnscations  of  property  and  iroprisonmenl  of  psiiaii 
are  denounced  and  executed,  by  our  authorities  in  the  Ionian  islsada 
against  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whom  we  ore  pleased  to  call 
Grecian  rebels ;  that  the  rights  of  hospitality,  in  the  same  quartar, 
have  in  many  instances  been  refused  to  the  miserable  fugitives  fioa 
Turkish  vengeance ;  all  these  considerations  render  an  appeal  to  the 
English  people  still  more  necessary.—!  appeal  not  to  governmsilii 
statesmen  and  politicians.  1  am  aware  that  they  are  surrounded  with 
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CO  inose  wnicn  are  more  remote,  ana  co  aaopt  a  line  or  policy  woioi 
their  consciences  cannot  help  condemning.  But,  whilst  1  endeavosr 
to  shew  that  the  policy  of  supporting  such  an  empire  as  Turkey  ii 
weak  and  vain,  unless  it  were  possible  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
moral  habits  and  religious  prinoiples  of  its  constituents,  1  would  ei« 
cite  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  my  countryneo, 
which  may  lead  them  to  express  openly  their  sentiments  in  the  csoie 
of  humanity.* 

We  confess  that  this  is  a  subject  on  w  hich  we  soarcely  darf 
trust  ourselves  to  speak.  Should  it  appear  that  England,  of 
rather  its  ministers,  have,  either  from  commercial  considert- 
tions,  or  from  the  state  maxims  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  connived 
at  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks,  loud,  and  deep,  and  everlait- 
ing  execration  is  the  only  language  fit  to  be  employed  i* 
reference  to  their  conduct.  But,  alas !  by  what  foreign  natioa 
are  they  not  execrated,  except  the  Riis.sians  and  the  Turbt 
And  *  IS  it  fear  of  Russia,’  asks  Mr.  Hughes,  ‘  which  force* 

•  cabinets  into  such  a  measure  as  patronising  a  power 

•  like  Turkey  ?  .  Is  it  in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  that  they  wouM 

•  oppose  a  oarrier  to  its  aggrandisement ?  Vain  hope!  The 

•  colossus  of  clay  will  be  kicked  down,  whenever  it  shall  pleaie 

•  the  arctic  despot  to  stretch  out  his  leg.’ 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  Address  to  otf 
readers. 
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Manby,  Author  of  the  Meant 
of  laviDf  Pertont  from  Shipwrack,  hat 
Mirij  retdy  for  publicatioo,  a  Journal 
of  •  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  the  year 
18tl,  with  graphic  Ulutlrationt.  In  1 
fd.  4to. 

Itt  the  prett,  the  Ody ttey  of  Homer, 
tnjuitttd  in  Bog lith  proee  aa  literally 
a$  ibc  different  idiomt  of  the  Greek  and 
E^th  laoguage  will  allow :  with  ex- 
I^MMUory  notet.  In  2  volt.  8va  By 
a  Member  of  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hogg*  hat  in  the  press,  a  new 
edition,  with  contiderable  improrementa, 
ofbitCoocite  and  Practical  TreatUe  on 
tin  Gievtb  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation, 
Piak,  Auricula,  Polyantbut,  Ranunuu- 
Ms,  Tulip,  and  other  flowers.  In  1  vol. 
Ihno. 

Mr.  Walter  Wilton  hat  in  the  preaa, 
the  Life  and  Timet  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
with  an  account  of  hia  writings,  and 
■ntedotes  of  several  of  hit  contempo- 
raritt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  will  toon  publish, 
Trtveli  into  the  Arkansa  Territory,  with 
obwrvationt  on  the  manners  of  the  Abo* 
hfiaea;  illustrated  by  a  map  and  other 
cagritingt. 

Mr.  William  Cooke  hat  in  tbe  press, 
SB  Abridgement  of  Prof.  Morgagni’s 
aork  on  Diseases,  with  copiout  notes. 

Sixteea  Practical  Sermons,  by  tbe 
kev.  Richard  Postletbwaite,  rector  of 
koehe,  will  soon  appear. 

Mrs.  C.  Hutton,  author  of  tbe  Tour  of 
hfrioa,  will  soon  publish,  Memoirs  of 
the  Queens  of  England,  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rings. 

The  Political  Life  of  his  Msjetly 
the  Fourth,  it  preparing  for  puln 
lication  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  P,  W,  Watson,  of  Hnll,  is  collect- 
iaf  materials  for  a  I]fendrolo^a  Britan* 
feet  (trees  and  shrubs  that  will  live  in 
|bs  open  air  of  Britain),  to  be  puhliabed 
is* octavo,  and  illustrated  by  coloured 
plates. 

T^  Rev.  R'fcbard  Hennah  will  aoon 
Publish,  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  an 


Account  of  the  Lime  Rocks  of  Plymouth, 
.with  ten  lithographic  prints  of  some  of 
tbe  animal  reinaint  found  in  them. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  is  preparinf 
for  publication,  in  four  small  octavo 
volumes,  Scottish  Songs,  ancient  and 
modem ;  with  notes,  a  critical  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  characters  of  tbe  most  eminent 
lyric  poets  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donnoghue  is  print- 
iug,  in  an  octavo  \olume,  Academic 
L^tnres  on  Snbjects  conneetedf  with 
the  History  of  modem  Enrope. 

'  The  Rev.  Jounthan  Walton,  reotor  of 
Birdbrook,  has  two  volumes  of  Ser¬ 
mons  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Gideon  Mantell  Is  preparing  a 
Description  of  the  Strata  and  Organic 
Remains  of  Tilgate  Forest :  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  beds  of  limestone  and 
clay  that  alternate  in  the  iron-sand  of 
Sussex,  and  numerous  representations 
of  extraordinary  fossils  discovered. 

The  History  aix!  Antiquities  of  Lewes, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Hort^ld  and  X>  W. 
Woollf^r,  with  the  Natural  History  of 
the  district,  by  G.  Mantell,  will  sooA 
appear  in  a  quarto  volume,  with  nume¬ 
rous  lithographic  prints. 

Tbe  Rev.  James  Joyce  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  in  an  octavo  volunte,  a  Treatise  on 
Love  to  God,  considered  as  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Christian  morals. 

Tbe  Remains  of  tbe  late  Alexander 
Leith  Rots,  A.M.  of  Aberdeen,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  is  nearly  ready  for 
puhHcatioo.  This  volume  will  contain 
tbe  literary  remains  of  a  young  man 
distinguished  for  talents,  piety,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  attainments  in  general  know¬ 
ledge,  especially  in  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  press,  an  Abridgement  of 
Blackatone’s  Commentaries  on  tbe  Laws 
of  England,  in  a  aeries  of  letters  from  n 
fiather  to  bis  daughter,  chiefly  intended 
for  tbe  use  and  adveucement  of  female 
education.  By  a  Barritter  at  Law,  F.R, 
F.A.  and  F.L.S. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published,  in  Svo,  The  Situation 
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•  •  Gentlemen  and  PubUsheri  tnAo  have  vnrks  in  the  Prestt  toill 
the  Conductort  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bif  sending  u^ormatiom 
(foet  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  provide  price  of  siuk  vsorke  § 
fjitch  thep  map  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pmbiiCf  if  cofm 
ustent  unh  its  plan. 
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of  Ri^Uoi}  io  to  Agriculturo,  cxplalocti  ami  conpared  with  that  §t 

Trade,  and  Flaaner,  |  with  a  compa-  Kag laud ;  ami  the  coacludiu^  ohapi«f, 

riwra  of  the  proapeett  of  Eiialand  and  of  the  bg^  are  appropriated  to  thccga. 

France.  By  Joaeph  Lowe,  Eaq.  Thia  aideration  of— the  diaproportion  alill  t%. 

Work  coolaiaa  an  historical  auminary  of  iating  in  the  case  of  wages,  salaries,  aai 

the  ramarkabie  fluctoationa  that  hare  othrrmooey  incoiBea— the  operation a( 

taken  place  in  our  national  reaonrcea  a  sinking  fund — and  the  ex|>edieacy  af 

since  179S ;  and  explains,  at  contidera-  a  change  tu  our  financial  syatein. 

blc  tengih,  the  respective  operation  of  In  toe  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  Uaaof 
war  and  peace.  The  revolutions  to  Moeca,  as  a  Therapeutical  agent,  ky 

which  our  agruulture,  our  trade,  our  Baron  Larrey:  translated  from  tka 
paper  currency  have  been  ancceasively  French,  with  notes,  and  an  introdoctiss 

sulgected,  are  passed  in  review,  at  well  containing  a  history  of  the  substaaea 

as  the  rapid  Increase  of  our  population.  By  Roldey  Dunglison,  Fellow  uf  tit 
and  its  efik'ct  on  our  public  revenue.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
situation  of  France,  in  these  respects,  is 
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•  fOCSAPHV. 

Napoleon  in  Exile ;  or,  a  Voice  from 
St.  Helena.  The  opinions  and  refiec- 
tions  of  Napoleon  on  the  moat  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  bis  life  aitd  government, 
in  hit  own  words.  By  Barry  E.  O’Meara, 
Kaq.  bis  late  Surgeon.  With  portraits, 

9  vol.  8vo.  11.  8s. 

.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byntn,  with  anec¬ 
dotes  of  some  of  hit  contemporaries. 
8va  with  a  fine  pmtrait  by  Harlowe,  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenoto  Cellini.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  notes, 
from  the  last  Milan  edition,  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,  Esq.  8  vols.  8vo.  with  a  portrait. 
II.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi  of 
Wagarschapaf,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in 
Armenia,  from  the  original  Armenian, 
writtcB  by  Himself.  With  an  engraved 
l^iew  of  Mount  Ararat.  8vo.  19s. 

KDo  cation. 

A  Dictionary  of  French  Homonymes; 
or,  a  new  Guide  tu  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  French  Language,  being  a  collection 
of  Frettch  expressions  similar  in  sound, 
but  differing  in  signification:  illustrated 
by  aumcrotts  aoecdoCaa,  jeux  da  mots, 
lie.  particularly  designed  for  those  who 
art  desirous  of  Acrngiring  the  language  of 
social  lateiconrscr  By  D.  Boileau.  8vo. 
9s.  fid. 

aivToav. 

Chronological  Notes  of  Scotish  Af¬ 
fairs,  fmoi  Ifildtill  noi  ;  being  chiefly 
taken  from  tlie  Diary  of  Lord  Fuuntaiti- 
ball.  4ti>  II.  Ifis. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  Hbtory  of  the  British  Empire,  fhxi 
the  Accemion  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Resto* 
ration ;  with  au  introduction,  traciogtkt 
progress  of  society,  and  of  the  cunsfitih 
tion,  from  the  feudal  times  to  the  opst- 
iiig  of  the  history ;  and  including  a  pM^ 
tlcular  examination  of  Mr.  Huawh 
statements  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  English  Government.  By  Ottwp 
Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate.  4  voln  Sro.  ft 
19b.  fid. 

LAW. 

A  Collection  of  the  several  Poiati  of 
Seuions  Law,  alphabetically  arraa|sd, 
contained  in  Burn,  Blackilone,  CM, 
and  Nolan.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dtp* 
ham,  M.  Rector  of  Gusaage  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  and  om 
of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Pract 
for  the  county  of  llanU.  8  rob.  Ivo. 
II.  8s. 

The  Trial  of  James  Stuart,  1^ 
Younger  of  Dunaam,  before  the  Higk 
Conrt  of  Joeticiary  at  Bdinburgb,  oa 
Monday  the  10th  of  June,  1888.  Witk 
an  Appendix  of  Di^meott.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  M 
the  Statute  and  Criminal  law  of  Eaglael. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.  of  Liucolns-loe. 
8ro.  98.  fid. 

Plltl  AITS. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  No^ 
mamly  :  containing  One  Hundred  Plates, 
comprising  Views,  Elevations,  and  Dw 
taib  of  the  most  celebrated  and  moA 
curious  remains  of  antiquity  in  tbal 
Country.  By  John  Sell  Cotman. 
companied  with  Historical  and  tVserip* 
live  Notices,  by  Dawson  Turner,  fi«|* 
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r.  It  S.  anil  S.  A.  ^  vdi.  tup.  roy.  fuHo, 
Ifl.  12a.  buArdt.  Urge  paprr,  311.  half* 
koanJ. 

Part  V.  (being  the  laat)  of  a  aerietof 
View*  io  ^voy,  Switzerland,  and  on 
tiM  Rhiite.  Engraved  in  Mezaolinto 
fhND  Urawinga  by  John  Dennis.  16a. 
proofs,  94i. 

midicini  amp  caiicaoitT. 

Obaanrationt  on  the  Anatomy,  Pby- 
roUfy,  and  Patliology  of  the  Nenroua 
SjriteBB.  By  Joaeph  Swan,  member  of 
die  royal  college  ^  aurgeona,  and  sur* 
|foo  to  the  Lincoln  county  hospiul. 
tvo.  illustrated  by  nine  engravings. 
lOk  6d. 

Ad  Inquiry  into  the  comparative 
Foroea  of  the  Extensor  and  Flexor  Mas* 
dcs  connected  with  the  Joints  of  the  Hu* 
■SD  Body.  By  Julius  Jeffreys,  M.R. 
a.  3s.  6d. 

MIIClLLANlOUa. 

Chinese  Novels :  translated  from  the 
orijpnal.  To  which  are  added,  proverbs 
aad  mural  maxims,  collected  from  their 
daasical  books  and  other  sources.  The 
whole  piefaced  by  observations  on  the 
Unguage  and  literature  of  China.  By 
Mo  Francis  Davis,  *of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Civil  Service.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Lrtters  from  Spain.  By  Don  Leucadio 
Doblado.  8vo.  15a. 

The  Art  of  Employing  Time  to  the 
peatest  advantage,  the  true  source  of 
Happiness.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

The  Classical  Collector’s  Vade 
cam :  being  an  introduction  to  the 
kaowledge  the  beat  editions  of  the 
Qrsek  and  Roman  claaaict.  18mo.  5a. 

Sketches  and  Fragments.  By  the 
Aatbor  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  f.cap  8vo. 
7a 

Body  and  Soul.  Consiating  of  a  series 
•f  hvely  and  pathetic  stories,  calculated 
to  excite  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
rdifioos  world,  post  8vo.  13s. 

Bssayt.  By  Father  Fitz«Enslaoe, 
a  Mendicant  Friar.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

XATVEAL  BISTODY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Zoology;  or,  a 
Itaeral  view  of  the  structure,  functioos, 
•ad  claui6cation  of  Aniinals.  By  John 
flaming,  DD.  miuisler  of  Flisk,  Fifo- 
■hire,  frilow  uf  the  royal  society  of  Edin* 
l"*rgU,ofthe  Weracrian  Natural  Hislory 
S«riHy.fcc.  2voU.  8vo.  11.10s. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  King* 


dom  DispUyed ;  In  a  series  of  Letters. 
By  the  Author  of  Select  Female  Biogra¬ 
phy.  With  a  plate  and  woodcuts.  1 3mo. 
7s, 

rorroT. 

Halidon  Hill  t  a  drama  Ic  sketch  from 
Scottish  history.  By  Sir^Walter  Send, 
bart.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Jamea  Hogg, 
now  6rst  collected,  and  containing  the 
Queen’s  Wake— Pilgrims  of  the  Sun— - 
Mador  of  the  Moor— Poetic  Mirror^  ■■ 

•  Sacred  Melodies,  dte.  Ac.  beside  many 
miscellaneous  poems  and  songs,  never 
before  publish^.  4  vols.  f.cap  Svo. 
II.  lOa. 

The  River  Derwent  and  other  Poema. 
By  William  Branwhite  CUrke,  B.A.  of 
Jeans  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  6e.6d.. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall,  now  6rst  collected.  3  vola.  tmall 
8vo.  11.  Is. 

The  Vale  of  Chamouni,  a  Poem.  By 
the  Author  of  **  Rome.”  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Chinzica,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge  ; 
a  Poem  in  ten  Cantos.  By  Henry  Sto- 
bert.  8vo.  13s. 

The  Grave  of  the  Laal  Saxon  ;  or  the 
Legend  of  the  Curfew,  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Author  of  Letters  to 
Lord  Byron,  Poems,  Ac.  8vo.  6s. 

TXIOLOGY. 

Jhe  Practical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Ri¬ 
chard  Baxter.  Edited  by  Thomas  ClontC, 
M.A.(To  be  completed  in  about  18  vols.) 
8vo.  VoU.  II.  IlL  IV.  18s.  each. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  Ac. 
8va  10s.  6d. 

The  High  Calling  of  the  Gospel.  In 
twelve  Disooursea.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Frederick  Thrustoo,  M. A.  8vo.  8a. 

Sermons,  illustrating  the  History  coo- 
tained  in  tM  Book  of  Genetis.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Barnett,  Curate  of  Bran¬ 
don.  3  vols.  13ido.  1  Is. 

The  Village  Lactnrert  n  seriet  of 
original  Disconraea,  adapted  fbr  VilUgt 
Coogregatioos  and  Familiaa.  ISom. 
4a.  ^ 

Christian  Fdlowahip,  or  the  Chnreh- 
member’s  Guide.  To  which  Is  added,  a 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Rev.  T.  James, 
at  bis  ordination.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James.  4s. 

The  Country  Cnrate’s  Offering  to  hit 
Parishioners :  consisting  of  eight  Vilege 
Sennoos.  ISmo.  3t. 
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A  Co«»lry  Parfoo’t  Srcood  Ofleriog 
to  l»U  Motber  Cborrh  t  io  diqo  PMtorol 
Brmoof.  limo.  3f. 

TIm  Notnre,  Obligation,  and  Reward 
of  pranchiof  the  Ootpel.  A  Sermon, 
Adored  at  QIaagow  at  the  annual  meet- 
inf  of  tbo  Union  of  the  Congregatiooal 
ChOTchoa  of  Scotland*  By  William 
Orme,  Perth.  8ro.  la* 

Ftooirell  Diacourae  to  the  Congrega- 
lion  and  Pariah  of  St.  John,  Qlaai^. 
By  the  Ber.  Edward  tiring,  A.M.  aonie- 
time  Aaaiaunt  to  the  Rer.  Or.  Chalmera. 
8ro. 

The  Baptiat  Syatem,  itaown  condem¬ 
nation.  By  Peter  Rdwaida,  Author  of 
Candid  Reaaooa.  limo.  la. 

Chrial,  the]8on  of  Ood,  the  great  Sub- 
3aot  of  a  Ooapcl  Miniatry,  opened  and 
feooaiBmnded,in  Two  Sermons,  preac  hed 
a(t  St  Heleo’a,  on  Acta  ix.  '10,  by  the 
Her.  John  Guiae,  O.D.  and  two  by  the 
late  Rer.  John  Hill.  Kepubliahed,  with 
n  prefaca  affixed,  by  Anna  Williama, 
Anthoreaa  of  Incitement  to  early  Piety, 
Hinta  from  an  invalid  Mother  to  her 
Daughter,  A  ('4dl  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,  icc.  Be.  lima  4a.  6d. 

The  Morning  and  Eveniag  SacriAoe, 
or  Prayers  for  private  peraons  and  fami- 
hea.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Neceasity  of  DivW  Influence 
for  the  further  eatensiua  of  the  Ooipel  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  a  Sermoo  preached 
before  the  Hampshire  Aasociaboik  By 
John  Bristow.  8va 

Diacoursea  on  vartoua  tnbjecti ;  and 


Chargea  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  tha 
ArchdeacHmry  of  Wincheater.  To  which 
are  added,  aeveral  never  before  pah. 
lisbed}  with  advice  to  an  uninaniM 
Lady.  By  Thomas  Balguy,  D.D.  Arch* 
deacon  and  Prebendary  of  Wincbeatir, 
Edited  by  the  Rev.' Jamea  Drake,  M.  A. 
Chancellor  of  St.  Aaaph,  Icc.  9  vok 
8vo.  19s. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  occasioa  af 
the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Havkt. 
ley,  and  comprising  an  account  of  hh 
late  illness.  By  the  Rev.  Joeeph  Oil. 
bert.  8ro.  le. 

Sketches  of  Sermooi,  Vol.  3.  Ilmo,  U 

TlAVlLt. 

Travels  to  Chile,  over  the  Andes,  ia 
the  years  1890  and  1891.  By  Petn 
Schmidtmeyer.  To  be  completed  ia 
four  parts,  illustrated  by  plates,  ooa> 
sitting  of  views  of  the  Pampas,  and  ef 
the  passage  over  the  Andee,  into  Chili, 
Part  1.  4iQ.  5s. 

Inquiry  conoeming  the  Site  of  aoeimt 
Palibothra.  Part.  IV.  Containing  a  Ton 
from  Bhaugulpoor  to  Mandar,  fr<M 
thence  to  Corruckpoor,  and  a  cireait  of 
the  Hills;  with  an  account  of  theflili 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Jey  Nuggur,  sad 
aome  remarks  on  the  Jeyne  wor^p; 
made  during  the  months  of  Decente 
and  January,  1818— 1819:  withamip 
of  the  Route,  Views,  Be.  By  Wilfisa 
Franckliii,  LieutenaDt>Colonel  ia  thi 
aervice  of  the  Hoo.  East  India  Comsaat 
4tal5s. 
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